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OUVRARD AND THE FRENCH EXPEDITION IN SPAIN IN 1823 


ANDRE NICOLLE 


E Spanish revolution of 1820 

| dealt a serious blow to the concert 
of Europe, for at the Congress of 
Verona, called for the purpose of deliver- 
ing Spain from the onslaught of liberal- 
ism, Great Britain openly repudiated the 
principle of intervention set forth in 1815 
and definitely formulated at Troppau in 


1820. When the representatives of the 
five powers assembled at Verona late in 
1822, however, there were already many 
forces at work in favor of a war on the 
Spanish constitutionalists. 

In France the ultra-royalists, headed 
by the Villéle-Montmorency combina- 
tion, were eager to enter the path of 
glory, to give the French people the 
laurels of victory in exchange for the 
restoration of the privileges of the émigrés. 
They agitated, therefore, in favor of in- 
tervention in Spain as a prelude to their 
reactionary program at home. When, asa 
result of a new outbreak in Madrid in 
July 1822, Ferdinand VII had become a 
virtual prisoner of the cortes, these 
royalists were impressed by the immedi- 
ate necessity of rescuing a Bourbon king 
in a situation distressingly similar to that 
of Louis XVI reduced to impotence by 
the Constituent Assembly. And some, 
like Montmorency, even advocated giv- 
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ing secret assistance in money and weap- 
ons to the absolutist regency established 
at Urgel. 

Yet, while France was about to receive 
the mission to restore the Spanish mon- 
archy’s traditional rights, Count de 
Villéle, who was both prime minister and 
minister of finance, had become hesitant. 
Alarmed at the fluctuations of govern- 
ment bonds and the discontent of busi- 
nessmen as a result of war rumors,’ he 
evidently failed to share Foreign Minis- 
ter Chateaubriand’s enthusiasm for this 
“perhaps unique opportunity of rehabili- 
tating the white cockade in a short war 
involving no risk.’’? Furthermore, it was 
not without dismay that Villéle saw 
Great Britain making profitable loans to 
the cortes and striving, behind the veil of 
strict nonintervention, to extend her 
trade relations with Spain and _ its 
colonies. 

Late in October, after having received 
some contributions from Rome and from 
Naples, the Urgel regency in turn en- 
tered the loan market. Agents ap- 
proached various banking houses in 


* Mémoires et correspondence du comte de Villéle 
(Paris, 1888-90), III, 192, 205, 219, and 221. 

2 Chateaubriand to Villéle, Verona, Oct. 31, 1822, 
ibid., III, 169. 











Paris, but from these they received little 
material help. Then they came in con- 
tact with the genial professional war 
profiteer Gabriel-Julien Ouvrard, who 
had been following intently the events 
in Spain. A man of great personal charm, 
insatiable greed, and complete lack of 
scruple, Ouvrard had thrived during the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars as 
an army supply contractor and had been 
engaged in a number of speculative en- 
terprises which had enabled him to make 
a considerable fortune and to occupy a 
prominent position in the world of 
finance.’ 

With characteristic opportunism Ou- 
vrard offered tosubscribe aloan of twenty 
million francs to the regency, of which 
only five millions were to be in cash and 
the rest in settlement of old claims on 
preceding Spanish governments which 
the cortes had refused to recognize.‘ 
This, however, was a mere preliminary 
to a more spectacular bid, for Ouvrard 
proposed to supply the regency with all 
the money it wished, provided it was 
recognized by the powers. His plan con- 
tained both a financial and a political 
program. A great loan of four hundred 
million francs would be floated to enable 
the regency, rebaptized “Regency of 
Spain” for the occasion, to raise and 
equip troops in various parts of Spain 
for a march on Madrid. Once the cortes 
was overthrown, the constitution would 
be modified and order established with- 
out military intervention from abroad.s 

3 For Ouvrard’s career see his Mémoires (Paris, 
1826-27); A. LressE, Portraits de financiers (Paris, 
1908), pp. 1-67; G. WEILL, “Le financier Ouvrard,” 
Revue historique, CX XVII (1918), 31-61; ARTHUR- 
Ltvy, Un grand profiteur de guerre (Paris, 1929); 
O. Wotrr, Die Geschdfte des Herrn Ouvrard (Frank- 
fort, 1932). 


4VmteLe, III, 175, 182, and 214; Souvenirs du 
baron de Barante, ed. by C. DE BARANTE (Paris, 


1890-95), Ill, 77-78. 
5 OUVRARD, I, 290-93. 
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Such a plan, with the possibility it 
offered of avoiding war, was bound to 
secure Villéle’s approval; and orders 
were issued from Paris to relax restric- 
tions on the export of supplies and weap- 
ons through neutral Andorra.® But the 
prime minister was reluctant to give his 
official sanction to the plan by providing 
Ouvrard with an introduction to any of 
the French delegates at Verona. Never- 
theless, Ouvrard proceeded to Italy for 
the purpose of obtaining the recognition 
of the regency. In Milan he met Mont- 
morency returning from Verona and suc- 
ceeded in interesting him sufficiently in 
his scheme to obtain a letter for Chateau- 
briand.? 


Ouvrard, whose dealings with the re- 
gency had already aroused considerable 
interest at Verona, failed, however, in ob- 
taining the adoption of his plan. The 
principal objection raised was that the 
recognition of a rebel regency would en- 
tail the necessity of declaring war on 
Spain anyway. Prince Metternich found 
the idea of waging war with nothing but 
money amusing but gave the project no 
support. Nesselrode, the Russian foreign 
minister, looked upon Ouvrard’s plan asa 
means of facilitating foreign intervention 
and not as a substitute for it. And Well- 
ington, who represented Great Britain at 
the Congress, was so irritated at the 
turn of events and the fall of cortes 
loan certificates as a result of Ouvrard’s 
proposals that Gentz, the perennial 
secretary to international conferences, 
advised the latter to abstain from visiting 
his lordship.’ The displeasure of the 
British delegate is apparent from his re- 
port to Foreign Secretary Canning: 


6 VILLELE, III, 182-83 and 214. 


7Nov. 24, 1822, Francois de CHATEAUBRIAND, 
Congrés de Vérone (Paris, 1838), I, 181. 


8 VILLELF, IIT, 206 and 248-53. 
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Monsieur Ouvrard has arrived with an ex- 
travagant scheme for a loan of twenty million 
sterling of capital for the Spanish royalists. 

Although I am well acquainted with Mon- 
sieur Ouvrard, having lived at his home for 
three years at Paris, he has kept entirely out of 
my way, and I cannot say that I know exactly 
what brought him here. 

I believe it was some scheme to prevail upon 
the allies to guarantee his loan; but in that I 
don’t think he will succeed. 

.... The secrecy, however, in which this 
transaction has been kept will show you how we 
stand here.® 


Whether Ouvrard himself really be- 
lieved in the success of his plan it is diffi- 
cult to determine. Primarily a speculator 
and army supply contractor, and for 
years obsessed by the immense possibili- 
ties of exploitation offered by Spain and 
her vast possessions, he had certainly 
sensed that the developments beyond the 
Pyrenees had great opportunities for a 
man of resourceful imagination. And it is 
apparent, in the light of his activities 
both before and after his visit to Verona, 
that he was prepared to take full ad- 
vantage of all the possibilities of the 
Spanish situation, including the possibil- 
ity of war, by banking heavily on the ab- 
solutists. Not that he partook of the 
crusading spirit of the Holy Alliance, but 
that he, quite simply, expected to make 
a great deal of money. 

Ouvrard’s dealings with the Urgel re- 
gency were the starting-point of a very 
profitable speculation in the loans of the 
cortes and French bonds. He is said to 
have netted at least twelve millions'’*— 

9 Nov. 29, Despatches, correspondence and memo- 
randa of Field Marshal Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
ed. by his son, the Duke of Wellington (London, 
1867-80), I, 611-12. 

© Journal du maréchal de Castellane (Paris, 1896), 
I, 452; Histoire de mon temps, mémoires du chancelier, 
Pasquier, ed. by the duc d’AUDIFFRET-PASQUIER 
(Paris, 1893-95), V, 447. It may be added that 
Ouvrard was at least consistent in his bearish specu- 


lations, while James Rothschild played a more re- 
fined game—once selling short and once spreading 
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which is quite conceivable when we con- 
sider the fact that the bonds of the cortes, 
after selling at 75 per cent of par on the 
London market in 1822, were being ped- 
dled at 35 early in 1823," while French 
government bonds fell from go to 78 be- 
tween November and January. 

In this connection, a curious suit was 
brought against Ouvrard by the Duke of 
San Lorenzo, Spanish ambassador in 
Paris, who accused him of “outrages 
against the person of His Majesty, the 
king of Spain” for having distributed cir- 
culars announcing a loan to the Urgel re- 
gency. The case came before the correc- 
tional tribunal in the morning of January 
28, 1823 and was quickly dismissed on 
the basis of a letter from the minister of 
justice, produced by the prosecutor, in- 
forming the court that the duke had 
ceased to be recognized as the accredited 
ambassador of his Catholic Majesty.” 
Thus, a court action announced to Eu- 
rope the existence of a state of war be- 
tween France and Spain, even before 
Louis XVIII had delivered his speech to 
parliament on the same day. 

Ouvrard’s main preoccupation was, 
however, to be entrusted with the food 
supply and transport services of the ex- 
peditionary army. In his efforts to se- 
cure this contract he was admirably 
helped by the state of confusion that 
reigned in the commissariat. A report 
published by a special commission in 
1824*5 and intended to answer charges of 


peace rumors to bring a rise in French bonds (see 
E. C. Cortt, The rise of the house of Rothschild (New 
York, 1928], p. 281). 

™ ANONYMOUS, An address to the Spanish bond- 
holders (London, 1825), pp. 12-14. 

12 Moniteur Universel, Jan. 29, 1823; OUVRARD, 
I, 291-92; CASTELLANE, I, 452. 

"3 Rapport de la commission créée par l’ordonnance 
royale du 30 juin 1824 pour recueillir des documents 
sur les dépenses de la guerre d’ Espagne (5 vols.; Paris, 
1824-25). 











mismanagement admitted the existence 
of great disorder in the army supply 
services. There were, it is true, ample sup- 
plies of foodstuffs in army storehouses 
scattered in the border area, including 
the Bayonne region, where the greatest 
number of troops was concentrated. But 
no thought seems to have been given to 
the problems of co-ordination and trans- 
portation. Also, it would have been im- 
possible to supply the expedition solely 
from stores situated on the border. Yet 
nothing was done to provide for pur- 
chases to be made in Spain beyond rec- 
ognizing their necessity. This lack of a 
well-defined policy was the source of 
considerable anxiety in Bayonne, where 
the authorities exaggerated the situation 
beyond reason. The newly appointed 
commissary-general, Sicard, unaware of 
the exact amount of the stocks in army 
depots, spoke of giving the management 
of the whole affair to an “active and in- 
telligent person” and was authorized by 
the minister of war to sign contracts for 
the services beyond the border."4 

When the Duke of Angouléme, nephew 
of the king, who had been appointed 
generalissimo of the expedition, arrived 
in Bayonne eager to prove that an army 
led by a Bourbon could succeed where 
Napoleon had failed, he was assailed by 
complaints and recriminations concern- 
ing the disorder and the inadequacy of 
the food supplies. And he was perhaps 
too ready to share the opinion that the 
whole responsibility rested directly on 
the shoulders of the war minister, the 
Marshal Duke of Bellune, in spite of the 
latter’s unimpeachable royalism. Bel- 
lune, who had proved himself a capable 
soldier during the Revolution and under 
Napoleon, apparently had not the ad- 
ministrative capacities required of a 


4 Tbid., I, x-xxvi; also debates in the chamber of 
deputies in Moniteur, June 22, 29, and 30, 1824. 
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minister of war. Furthermore, an early 
convert to the Bourbon cause, not only 
did he choose his subordinates among 
the bien pensants, but he was also deter- 
mined to weed out all Bonapartist ele- 
ments still lingering in the army. At any 
rate, to top the confusion resulting from 
the food-supply situation at the border, a 
purge of alleged Bonapartist officers had 
begun under rather suspicious circum- 
stances, causing the arrest of the aide-de- 
camp of the chief of staff, General Ar- 
mand-Charles de Guilleminot. And Bel- 
lune obviously expected Guilleminot 
himself to be discredited as a result of the 
affair, since he appeared at Bayonne on 
March 30 with a royal decree appointing 
himself chief of staff. Angouléme was nat- 
urally disinclined to share the glory of 
the expedition with a marshal of France, 
for whom he had, besides, no great sym- 
pathy, There ensued a dramatic clash 
between Bellune and the generalissimo, 
who not only refused to part with Guil- 
leminot but who, blaming the war minis- 
try for the apparent chaos that threat- 
ened to delay the opening of the cam- 
paign, signed two contracts with Ou- 
vrard, who had appeared on the scene 
on April 3.’ 

Since his return from Verona, Ouvrard 
had not been inactive. In December and 
January he had been gathering informa- 
tion concerning the requirements of the 
army, prices of grains and forage, and 
baking facilities. Through his excellent 
connections—General Léon de Roche- 
chouart, commander of the Paris region, 
was his son-in-law, and he was personally 
acquainted with Generals Guilleminot 
and Etienne de Bordesoulle of the ex- 
peditionary forces, as well as with the 
commissary-general, Sicard—he was in a 
position to be well informed in regard to 


Ss VILLELE, IIT, 291-319; PASQUIER, V, 500-504; 
BaRANTE, III, 77-78. 
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conditions prevailing at the border. In 
February he sent his nephew to Marseille 
to make purchases of grain to be directed 
toward the Spanish border. In March he 
succeeded in obtaining the contract for 
the meat supply of the army under the 
name of two figureheads and then left 
for Bayonne toward the end of the month, 
after failing to secure from Villéle a con- 
tract for the other supply services.’ 
Villéle’s warning to Angouléme to be- 
ware of “un certain intrigant’’ on his 
way to Bayonne’? would have been of no 
avail even if it had not been too late. For 
as soon as Ouvrard arrived, he proved to 
be Sicard’s “‘active and intelligent per- 
son”? and was received as a savior. On 
April 4 he was admitted to one of the 
conferences held daily at headquarters 
between Guilleminot, Sicard, Bordesoulle, 
and other officials; and late in the night 
of April 5 his carefully prepared con- 
tracts were signed by Sicard with the 
august sanction of the generalissimo." 
A few hours later, early on April 6, orders 
were issued to the army to cross the 
Bidassoa River on the following morning. 

These contracts, which gave Ouvrard 
a virtual monopoly on the army’s food 
supplies and their transportation, stand 
out as monuments to Sicard’s helpless- 
ness, Angouléme’s credulity, and Ou- 
vrard’s unscrupulous cupidity. The un- 
believable extravagance of the terms will 
be shown by a few examples. It is hardly 
necessary to say that Ouvrard’s prices of 
foodstuffs were high—about twice the 
prevailing prices."®? The prices of forage 
were to be fixed later. Until then Ou- 

6 Réquisitoire du procureur général Bellart dans 


Vaffaire Ouvrard (Paris, 1826); PASQUIER, V, 498-99; 
OvuvRARD, I, 296-97. 


17 Apr. 7, 1823, VILLELE, ITI, 316. 


"8 Réquisitoire du procureur général Bellart, passim; 
Rapport de la commission, 1, xxvii-xxviii and 241-75. 


19 Rapport, I, 388. 


vrard would receive a 2 per cent commis- 
sion on purchases he was to make with 
government funds and a handling charge 
of 73 centimes per day per horse—there 
were 25,000 of them! All accidental 
losses of supplies would be made good by 
the government. All his employees were 
to be on the government pay roll. All 
supplies in army depots would be placed 
at his disposal; and hq would be paid 
each month, in advance, eleven-twelfths 
of the estimated expenses. A draft horse 
used for transportation and fed at gov- 
ernment expense would bring Ouvrard 
a rent of 11.50 francs a day, while the 
drivers were paid, fed, and clothed by 
the government. And in case of the loss 
of an animal through capture, ‘‘désertion 
a l’ennemi,”’ illness, or overwork, the 
contractor would receive a compensation 
of 500 francs.?° 

Ouvrard had calculated that the sig- 
nature of Angouléme on his contracts 
would constitute a safeguard for him. 
And, in fact, the duke, proclaiming that 
the campaign was at Ouvrard’s mercy, 
did defend both the contracts and the 
contractor. But when the terms were 
known in Paris, they provoked conster- 
nation. Villéle, responsible for the man- 
agement of public funds, immediately 
dispatched a new commissary-general 
with instructions to do away with Ou- 
vrard’s services by the end of May. In- 
stead, this official, under considerable 
pressure, signed on May 2 some explana- 
tory articles which not only did not can- 
cel the contracts but settled generously 
the price of forage left open in April, in 
exchange for a one-million-franc bond to 
be deposited by Ouvrard, whose earnings 
were already much higher than a paltry 
million, A third commissary, arriving in 
Madrid in July, on the eve of final opera- 


2° Tbid., III, Part I, 452-62, Part II, 12-16; also 
OUVRARD, II, 343-61. 














tions in southern Spain, did not fare 
better. In exchange for some reduction in 
prices and transport charges, he promised 
Ouvrard the contract to supply the 
French troops of occupation after the 
end of the campaign. However, the 
speedy conclusion of the campaign pro- 
vided the government with the only pos- 
sible escape from a bad bargain, and, 
in the absence of any justification on the 
grounds of military expediency, the 
generalissimo was prevailed upon to issue 
an ordinance on November 14, canceling 
the Madrid amendments immediately 
and ordering the termination of the 
Bayonne contracts as of January 1, 
1824.7" 

When, later, these dealings became the 
object of bitter criticism, no one claimed 
that the army had seriously lacked any- 
thing. On the contrary, Ouvrard’s enter- 
prise seems to have functioned very 
smoothly—at least in the early stages of 
the campaign. Offering cash for all his 
purchases, he inspired confidence every- 
where and obtained everything in abun- 
dance.” Yet, as the troops advanced deep- 
er into Spain, Ouvrard began to lose his 
interest in the supply business. His high 
prices made it possible for him to deal 
through subcontractors. These, in most 
cases, not being paid promptly by Ou- 
vrard, paid for supplies with promissory 
notes which later were bought at a dis- 
count by his agents.”* His profits from 
the Bayonne contracts were estimated 
by the commission at thirty million 
francs.?4 This estimate may be exagger- 
ated, since it was based only on a com- 
parison of prices in Spain and those 

2" Rapport, I, xxxiv—xli, 368-428; VILLELE, Vols. 
III and IV, passim. 


22QUVRARD, I, 309-13; VILLELE, III, 343 and 
360; BARANTE, III, 79. 


23 Rapport, I, xlvi-—xlix. 
24 [bid., p. 388. 
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charged by Ouvrard. But if we take into 
account the debts to his subcontractors 
which he left unpaid, the total he pock- 
eted may have been well over thirty 
millions. 

Meanwhile Ouvrard was busy fructi- 
fying the money he so abundantly re- 
ceived from the government. He made 
large loans to the regency, now estab- 
lished in Madrid, to help restore the 
tobacco and salt monopolies, with the 
hope thereby of having a hand in the 
management of Spanish finances.’> At 
the same time he constantly gave orders 
to sell French bonds in the Paris bourse, 
expecting a fall as a result of a huge gov- 
ernment loan of twenty-three million 
francs in rentes, representing a capital of 
over four hundred millions, subscribed 
by James Rothschild. Here, however, he 
met with utter failure. Rothschild had 
formed a powerful international syndi- 
cate with his brothers and had kept the 
rentes rising in anticipation of the con- 
version operation planned by Villéle.” 
Finally, Ouvrard submitted to the Span- 
ish monarch a plan for the formation of a 
“compagnie armée espagnole du nouveau 
monde,” the international implications 
of which are only too obvious. 

Ouvrard was rudely awakened from 
his dreams in May 1824. The command- 
er of the French army of occupation in 
Spain, acting on orders from Paris, sent 
him, under escort, back to France, where 
he was expected to assist in the 
liquidation of his accounts.?? 

Chateaubriand refers in glowing terms 
to “ma guerre d’Espagne”’ as a gigantic 
and hazardous enterprise, rivaling in 


25 VILLELE, ITI, 530, and Vol. IV, passim. 


26 Tbid., IV, 341-42; CoRTI, p. 290; M. MARION, 
Histoire financiére de la France depuis 1715 (Paris, 
1914-28), V, 36. 

27 OUVRARD, II, 222-34 and 298-316; ARTHUR- 
LEvy, pp. 237-40. 
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glory the exploits of Napoleon, strength- 
ening the government at home and bring- 
ing increased international prestige to 
France.”* ‘See what we have accom- 
plished,” he wrote, “since I entered the 
cabinet: the war in Spain, the loan of 
twenty-three millions, the rise of the 
rente to par, the total and royalist elec- 
tions which will enable us to have a sep- 
tennial legislature, the reduction of the 
interest on government bonds—all in 
fifteen months.’? Unfortunately, the 
proposal to lower the rate of interest on 
government bonds from 5 to 3 per cent 
was rejected by the chamber of peers in 
June 1824, and this defeat became the 
pretext for the unceremonious dismissal 
of the ambitious foreign minister, who 
was accused of having used his influence 
against the proposal. 


In the foreign field, the immediate ma- 
terial advantages that France derived 
from Angouléme’s expedition were Fer- 
dinand VII’s precarious recognition, on 
January 29, 1824, under threat of with- 
drawal of French troops from Spain, of 
his debt of thirty-four million francs to 
France and his decree of February g of 
the same year proclaiming freedom of 
trade in colonies over which he had no 
control. But the liberal opposition failed 
to be moved by such achievements. 
When in 1824 the government presented 
to the chamber of deputies the bill of 
two hundred and seven million francs 
for emergency expenditures, the leaders 
of the opposition—Benjamin Constant, 
Casimir Perier, and General Maximilien 
Foy—voiced their emphatic disapproval 
of the expeditton which had served to 

28 CHATEAUBRIAND, Mémoires d’outre-tombe, ed. 


by E. Brré (Paris, 1904-10), IV, 285; Congrés de 
Vérone, Vol. II, passim. 

29 Chateaubriand to La Ferronnays, ambassador 
to Russia, Mar.-19, 1824, in L. THomas, Correspon- 
dance générale de Chateaubriand (Paris, 1912-14), V, 
IQI. 


establish in Spain a regime such as no 
Frenchman would wish to see estab- 
lished in France. They also asked how 
such enormous expenditures could be ex- 
plained for an army of only about one 
hundred thousand men whose active 
campaign had lasted no more than six 
months, with no major engagements and 
no hostile populations behind the lines.*° 

The answer in everyone’s mind was 
that there had been a most glaring waste 
of public funds yesulting from the Ba- 
yonne contracts. In attempting to defend 
his administration Villéle could not cate- 
gorically deny the necessity of these con- 
tracts without throwing the responsibil- 
ity on the Duke of Angouléme, thereby 
aspersing the dynasty. He therefore 
chose humbly to admit that the com- 
missariat had been caught napping, and 
he was not unhappy to see the debate cir- 
cumscribed to this aspect of the cam- 
paign. Furthermore, considering the 
sixty-nine votes cast against his budget 
and hoping to avert a parliamentary in- 
vestigation demanded by several orators, 
Villéle took the initiative by appointing 
a hand-picked commission,* the result 
of whose labors was a Rapport in five 
quarto volumes.” 


This voluminous compilation was con- 
cerned solely with the food supply of the 
army in Spain, although this item 
amounted to only about one-quarter of 
the total expenditures. Without passing 
any judgment, which was outside of its 
functions, the commission cleared the 
war ministry by stressing the abundance 
of supplies at the border. As for the high 
officials of the commissariat, the report 
hinted that their admitted incompetence 
was not sufficient to explain their sur- 


3° Moniteur, June 22, 29, and 30, 1824. 
3! PASQUIER, V, 564-65. 


32 See above, n. 13. 
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render to Ouvrard. Informing the king 
of these findings on February 9, 1825, 
Bellune’s successor at the war ministry 
stated that they warranted suspicions of 
corruption. Thereupon the whole matter 
was referred to the minister of justice 
for action against Ouvrard and his asso- 
ciates.3 

Meanwhile, Ouvrard had been in- 
carcerated (December 1824) for failure 
to comply with an injunction to pay a 
private debt of two millions. Now that 
he was charged with a criminal offense, 
he was transferred in March 1825 from 
his comfortable quarters at Sainte- 
Pélagie, the prison for debtors, to the 
Conciergerie. From then on, “‘l’affaire 
Ouvrard”’ was to fill the annals of the 
courts for several years. He was sued 
by one creditor after another, almost all 
his former associates now turning against 
him, for one of his principles was never 
to pay his debts. In this he persisted ob- 
stinately until the end of the maximum 
limit of five years set for imprisonment 
for debt.*4 

If Villéle had thought he could appease 
the opposition by making Ouvrard the 
scapegoat of the administration, he was 
mistaken. During the 1825 session the 
government was taken to task in the 
chamber of deputies for attempting to 
drown all issues under a mass of evidence 
accumulated around the Ouvrard case. 
There were, it was stated, several other 
supply questions which deserved at least 
as thorough an investigation, such as the 
last-minute purchases of artillery horses 
and the pontoons built in Strasbourg and 
transported across the country for use 
over the Bidassoa. While the courts were 
examining the corruption charges, the 
government’s duty, it was asserted, was 


33 Moniteur, Feb. 13, 1825. 
34QuvRARD, I, 282-86, and Vol. III, passim; 
ARTHUR-LEvVy, pp. 240-48; WEILL, pp. 54-57. 
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to prosecute officials guilty of negligence, 
unless it was willing to share their re- 
sponsibility.* 

The tribunal investigating Ouvrard’s 
case came to a similar conclusion. It 
reasoned very plausibly that, if there 
were corruptors, there must also be cor- 
rupted. And as among those implicated 
were Generals Bordesoulle and Guillemi- 
not, who were members of the chamber of 
peers, the court, on December 17, 1825, 
declared itself incompetent. And since, 
according to the Constitutional Charter, 
such cases involving members of the up- 
per chamber were under the jurisdiction 
of that body, a royal ordinance of De- 
cember 21, 1825 invited the chamber to 
sit as a special court to hear the case of 
the two generals.*° 

This high court of justice took cog- 
nizance of an alleged conspiracy to make 
Ouvrard the sole contractor of food sup- 
plies. The first important step toward 
this goal was said to have been the ap- 
pointment of Sicard as commissary-gen- 
eral through the influence of Guilleminot 
and Bordesoulle. Ouvrard had hired, it 
was reported, a nephew of Guilleminot 
at a handsome salary, and after the cam- 
paign Bordesoulle had bought an estate 
much larger than he had originally 
planned. The prosecution concluded, 
however, that none of these facts could 
be regarded as convincing evidence of 
corruption.*? Consequently, the court of 
peers, by a decision rendered on August 
3, 1826, exonerated the two generals but 
retained against Ouvrard and his associ- 
ates the accusation of “‘tentatives de cor- 
ruption restées sans effet,” which was re- 
ferred back to the civil courts.** On No- 


38 Moniteur, Apr. 26, 27, and 28, 1825. 


36 Gazette des Tribunaux, Dec. 21, 23, and 24, 
1825; also Moniteur, Dec. 18, 20, and 22, 1825. 


37 Ré, uisitoire, BELLART, May 24, 1826. 
38 Moniteur, Aug. 4, 1826. 
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vember 18 of the same year the correc- 
tional tribunal condemned two of Ou- 
vrard’s co-defendents to six months in 
prison and a fine of three hundred francs 
each, but Ouvrard himself was acquitted 
on this charge and returned to the prison 
of Sainte-Pélagie.*? 

Ouvrard now considered himself vin- 
dicated. In his Mémoires, which he was 
publishing at this time to occupy his long 
hours of leisure and to defend himself, he 
claimed that the formidable indictment 
built on the five quartos of the commis- 
sion had only served tq discredit the 
government. It is possible that the 
Bayonne contracts were necessary. But 
it is debatable whether that necessity 
could serve to justify Ouvrard’s un- 
scrupulous exploitation of the situation.‘ 
Furthermore, the exasperation of Villéle 
against ‘‘cet homme diabolique’’*" be- 
comes understandable when we remem- 
ber Ouvrard’s attempts to wreck the 


39 Ibid, Nov. 19, 1826. 


4°In a pamphlet published by his lawyer (F. 
Maucuin, Mémoire pour G.-J. Ouvrard sur les 
marchés de Bayonne (Paris, May 1826], p. 2), Ouvrard 
sums up his point of view: “On m/’accuse d’avoir 
dilapidé la fortune publique; mais... étais-je chargé 
de la fortune publique pour la dilapider? ... Non, 
sans doute: j’étais spéculateur, j’avais vendu des 
denrées, j’ai fait mes prix. ... C’était a l’acheteur de 
s’y connaitre.”’ 


41 VILLELE, IV, 343. 
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financial projects of the government by 
his bearish speculations and his in- 
trigues for the reconquest of South 
America at a time when Villéle was al- 
ready committed to a policy of nonin- 
tervention in the Spanish colonies. 

But the Ouvrard case was not merely 
one of a greedy speculator gulling an in- 
competent commissary and an impatient 
generalissimo. As General Foy said in 
the chamber of deputies, what had not 
been done in Paris in time had to be done 
hastily in Bayonne because the govern- 
ment had embarked on its Spanish policy 
only halfheartedly.” This hesitation was 
due partly to conflicting views on for- 
eign policy within the government. 
There was, however, a still deeper divi- 
sion in the country between the old so- 
ciety and the new, and their disagree- 
ment over the Spanish war perhaps led 
them to magnify unduly the Ouvrard 
affair to the point of temporarily cloud- 
ing the real issues. Yet the intervention 
in Spain, by making the Restoration ap- 
pear as a crusade for absolutism, in- 
creased the distrust of the liberals and 
deepened the chasm between them and 
the reactionaries. It stands as a mile- 
stone on the road to the barricades. 
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42 Moniteur, June 29, 1824. 























WHARTON BARKER AND CONCESSIONS IN 
IMPERIAL RUSSIA, 1878-1892 


GEORGE S. QUEEN 


E first participation of foreign 
capital in the industrialization of 
modern Russia, in the two dec- 

ades after the liberation of the serfs was 
begun in 1861, produced inflationary and 
speculative repercussions in the Russian 
economy.’ These unhappy results and 
the accession to the throne of the slavo- 
phil Alexander III in 1881 only strength- 
ened the traditional Russian antipathy 
to foreign traders and capitalists. The 
feeling grew that the profits and the op- 
portunities arising from the develop- 
ment of the nation’s industries and 
natural resources should be reserved to 
Russians.’ 

Foreign capital, however, was sorely 
needed in the impoverished agricultural 
empire of the tsars, and a compromise 
was worked out between exclusion and 
foreign exploitation. This compromise 
was characteristic of a paternal govern- 
ment controlled by and for a privileged 
class. Foreign capital was welcomed and 
concessions were granted—under con- 

1 James Mavor, An economic history of Russia, 
II (New York, 1925), 372. 


2In 1889 the secretary of the American legation 
in St. Petersburg advised a Boston businessman 
against seeking a contract to build a pipeline in the 
Caucasus: “In my opinion it would be a hopeless 
undertaking, for I do not believe that the concession 
would be granted by the Imperial Government, 
whose policy is to exclude foreigners as much as 
possible from the enjoyment of commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises” (George W. Wurts to Francis 
J. Morton, Oct. 5, 1889, U.S., State department 
archives {hereafter cited as “S.D.A.’’], Russia, 
Legation letters sent). See also W. H. Hunt to 
Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, Nov. 6, 1883, S.D.A., 
Russia, Despatches, Vol. XXXVII, No. 86, and 
Sergius Y. WITTE, Memoirs (New York, 1921), pp. 
74-70. 


ditions favorable to Russia and to the 
parasitic Russian nobility. The govern- 
ment, on its part, offered state aid of 
various kinds—tariff protection, boun- 
ties, subventions, or a state guarantee of 
capital and interest—once a concession 
was granted. . 

The gaining of a concession in imperial 
Russia usually proved to be a most ex- 
asperating and time-consuming ordeal to 
a foreigner accustomed to the business 
practices of the West. In the first place, 
the prospective concessionaire was re- 
quired to submit a detailed proposal to 
the imperial government. Then, if he 
were acquainted with Russian ways, he 
made it worth while for Russians of 
rank and influence to lend their names, 
and sometimes, if they so desired, their 
money, to the contemplated enterprise.‘ 
Further to expedite matters, he found it 
helpful to provide a liberal slush fund 
for “preliminary expenses,” which in- 
cluded such things as the copying of 
plans and the bribing of underpaid 
chinovniks (officials) to slip the hopeful 
entrepreneur’s particular documents to 
the top of the heap as they passed from 
desk to desk of the bureaucracy. Never- 
theless, the delays were often intermi- 
nable. Even if the ministers found the 
proposal good, one which promised to be 


3 WITTE, p. 76. 


4U.S. department of state, Consular reports, Vol. 
LII (Washington, 1896), No. 189, pp. 267-68: 
“French and Belgian capitalists manage to put large 
enterprises .... under the protection of rich Rus- 
sians, and their interest and support of these [en- 
terprises] is a big thing in this country. They are, in 
fact, necessary to success.” 
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a bona fide development and not a stock- 
jobbing scheme; even if the ministers 
sincerely commended the project and 
promised their aid in securing the con- 
cession, still there were delays. Perhaps 
there was a Russian competitor, with 
greater influence at court than the “true”’ 
Russians sponsoring the concession; or 
subordinate officials interposed technical 
objections;$ or the concessionaire could 
not deposit immediately the requisite 
amount of ‘“‘caution-money’—a sum 
large enough to indicate good faith and 
ability to execute the contract.® Often, 
because of the nebulous status of the con- 
cession, the concessionaire was unable to 
form a stock company to finance the 
enterprise. Finally, after months of de- 
lay, the tsar himself, perhaps prompted 
by court intrigue, might overrule a fa- 
vorable decision of the minister of finance, 
who, acting in the tsar’s behalf, general- 
ly enjoyed the right of conclusive deci- 
sion in such matters.’ But frequently, 
before this juncture, the enterpriser 
abandoned his enterprise in despair and 
went back home with his money and his 
indignation. 

Despite such handicaps, foreign capi- 
talists eagerly sought concessions in 
Russia, especially in the period between 
1887 and 1906. As in most undeveloped 
countries, the returns were high on such 
investment in Russia. Furthermore, the 
capital was frequently secured under the 
guarantee of the imperial government. 
Under these conditions, not only west- 
ern European but also American capital 
was attracted to the empire. Between 
1878 and 1906 Americans applied for 


5Henry Norman, All the Russias (New York, 
1914), pp. 385-86. 

®N.T. Bacon, “The present condition of Russia,” 
Yale review, XII (1903), 145. : 


7 Herbert Peirce to John Hay, Nov. 4, 1899, 
S.D.A., Russia, Despatches, Vol. LV, No. 143. 
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Russian concessions ranging from irriga- 
tion projects to sewing-machine fac- 
tories, and only the difficulty of securing 
these concessions prevented American 
investments in the empire from amount- 
ing to more than the approximately fifty 
million dollars in American holdings 
found there in 1906.° In general, the 
Americans who were successful in their 
quest for business permits in Russia in 
this period represented established man- 
ufacturing corporations, such as the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company and 
the New York Air Brake Company, both 
of which set up branch plants in the 
empire at the express invitation of the 
imperial government.’ Those unsuccess- 
ful in their efforts were usually repre- 
sentatives of capital whose corporate or- 
ganization was contingent upon the 
grant of a concession. An example of 
that type of representative is General 
Daniel Butterfield, who failed in 1890 to 
obtain the right to construct a section of 
the trans-Siberian railroad, despite the 
fact that he carried “formal verified syn- 
dicate papers’ and was personally in- 
troduced by the American minister to 
the imperial minister of finance."® 

The attempts between 1878 and 1892 
of Wharton Barker, Philadelphia banker 
and financier, to gain concessions— 
first to open coal and iron mines and 
later to construct the middle sections of 
the trans-Siberian railroad—are most 
clearly illustrative of the methods used 
and the difficulties encountered by for- 

8 George S. QUEEN, “The United States and the 
material advance in Russia, 1881-1906” (MS, doc- 
toral dissertation, University of Illinois, 1941), pp. 
177-222. 

9 George S. QUEEN, “An American employer and 
Russian labor in 1905,” Journal of modern history, 
XV (1943), 120-26. 

1© Julia L. BUTTERFIELD, A biographical memorial 
of General Daniel Butterfield (New York, 1904), pp. 
177-78; Charles E. Smith to General Serge Salomka, 
Oct. 27, 1890, S.D.A., Russia, Legation letters sent. 

















eign capital in Russia. The story, found 
in an almost complete file of letters and 
cables (partly originals and partly copies) 
in the Wharton Barker papers in the 
Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress, makes clear the function of 
subventions, governmental guarantees, 
caution money, and preliminary ex- 
penses, as outlined above. Here is re- 
vealed a variation of the role played by 
the sycophantic Russian nobility, de- 
scribed in his memoirs by Count Witte, 
imperial minister of finance from 1892 to 
1903: “Industrial concessions were usual- 
ly granted to ‘true’ Russians, who sub- 
sequently sold them to foreigners and 
pocketed a round sum of totally un- 
earned money.’"* The Barker corre- 
spondence also reveals the Russian at- 
titude toward Americans and some as- 
pects of the attitude of American capital 
toward investment abroad in the period 
1878-92. And from the whole there 
emerges the character of a shrewd, hard- 
fisted Yankee, a perennial friend of Rus- 
sia, almost but never quite surrendering 
to sentiment. 

Wharton Barker’s financial relations 
with Russia began in 1876, when the 
banking house of Barker and Son acted 
as financial agent of the Russian com- 
missioners accredited to the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exhibition.” During 1878 
and 1879 the younger Barker again acted 
as the banking agent of the tsar in the 
arming of four merchant cruisers at the 
William Cramp and Sons shipyard at 
Philadelphia. These ships were designed 
to go forth as privateers in the event of 
war between Russia and England." In 


1 WITTE, p. 74. 

*2 Wharton Barker to M. V. Rodzianko (president 
of the duma), May 6, 1917, Wharton Barker papers, 
Library of Congress (hereafter cited as “W.B.P.”). 

*3 Leonid I. StRaAKHOVsKY, “‘Russia’s privateer- 
ing projects of 1878,” Journal of modern history, 
VII (1935), 22. 
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recognition of the banker’s services 
Alexander II in 1879 conferred upon him 
the Order of St. Stanislaus."4 

While in Russia, Barker conferred, by 
invitation, with the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, Prince Sergius Dolgoruky, and 
the ministers of various government de- 
partments, concerning the establish- 
ment of large railroad, coal, iron, and 
steel enterprises in the Don Rivervalley.’s 
Following extensive geological surveys, 
made during 1879 and 1880 ‘“‘at the ex- 
pense of American capitalists of great 
experience in coal, iron, and railroad 
operations,” Barker made “definite pro- 
posals” on behalf of the American busi- 
nessmen for the expenditure of many 
millions of dollars for the development 
of the area. After some months of con- 
sideration Alexander II, three days prior 
to his assassination, instructed Prince 
Dolgoruky to cable Barker that the con- 
cession would be granted. But then oc- 
curred the inevitable Russian procrasti- 
nation, and the tsar did not live to put 
his seal to the proposed enterprise. His 
son, the slavophil, antiforeign Alexander 
III, refused to confirm the concession to 
the American capitalists.” 

Four years later, in 1885, Barker gave 
a cool reply to a suggestion concerning 
the investment of American capital in a 
locomotive works in Russia. ‘“‘At this 
time,” he wrote to Rutkowsky,"? “I am 
satisfied that no one in America would 
make such a foreign investment as you 
suggest. The time may come when 
Americans will make investments in 
Russia and when that time does come I 
will know it and it will be both my duty 


14 Barker to Rodzianko, May 6, 1917, W.B.P. 


1s Jbid.; also Wharton BARKER, “The Secret of 
Russia’s friendship,” Independent, LVI (1904), 
645-49. 

© Barker to Rodzianko, May 6, 1917, W.B.P. 

7 Unidentified. 
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and my pleasure to advise my Russian 
friends of the fact.’’** When Rutkowsky 
persisted, the American financier set 
forth his position frankly :*° 


DEAR SIR: 

I have your letter of September 1/13th and 
note what you say about the locomotive works 
in Russia. Neither I nor my friends would pur- 
chase, on the terms you suggest, the works in 
Russia. We want to sell the Wooten locomotives 
in Russia but we do not want to build in your 
country unless advantages of the most sub- 
stantial kind would follow and under govern- 
ment guarantee. 

I do not say that we will not follow the lines 
you mark out?® but that the Imperial Govern- 
ment must first make me an overture. I have 
been twice to Russia upon what seemed to me 
to be direct communication from those in 
power and twice I have been forced to return 
to America without making the investment 
contemplated and arranged for. When you have 
any definite proposal to make I will be glad to 
receive it and I assure you make a careful and 
immediate examination and answer you yes or 
no without delay. 

We can ship you engines of this Wooten 
build at a less cost than you can at this time 
procure them in Russia.* 


Apparently, this Russian project suf- 
fered the same fate as the previous ones 
in which Barker had been interested. 
The banker continued, however, to keep 
in touch with his Russian friends; and 
in August 1888, while in Paris, he met 
General Mikhail Annenkov, the noted 
engineer and builder of the trans-Caspian 
railroad. On this occasion Barker dis- 
cussed a concession in regard to the 
trans-Siberian railroad with Annenkovy, 


8 Barker to Rutkowsky, July 6, 1885, Private 
letter book, W.B.P. 


19 Oct. 7, 1885, ibid. 


20The Rutkowsky letters are not among the 
Barker papers. 


21This was two years before the Russian iron 
and steel industry received the encouragement of a 
very high protective tariff (Emil Zweic, Die Rus- 
sische Handelspolitik seit 1877 (Leipzig, 1906], pp. 


31-32). 


studied his plans for building the road, 
and conferred on the matter with some 
French and Belgian bankers—only to 
find that General Annenkov had no pow- 
er to make even a preliminary contract. 
‘“‘He wanted me to go to St. Petersburg. 
.... But [I knew that] a proposal must 
first be made to the Russian Govern- 
ment, then a conference would be held 
and perhaps a concession granted.’ 
Barker refused to go to the Russian cap- 
ital, to Annenkov’s regret. Instead, the 
banker urged the general to cable him in 
London—if he got a contract for building 
the railroad. The cable never came. In 
1889, upon reports that Annenkoy had 
actually been put in charge of the con- 
struction of the road, Barker wrote to 
him but received no answer. In 1890 a 
letter came to Barker from a personage 
high at the Russian court, asking him to 
come to St. Petersburg. Barker demand- 
ed definite assurance that a concession 
would be granted. No answer, and Bark- 
er did not go.” 

Finally, on March 17, 1891, after 
years of delay, Alexander III committed 
his government to the construction of 
what was to become the world’s longest 
railway. On May 1g at Vladivostok the 
tsar turned with his own hand the first 
sod of the great Siberian railroad.?4 Work 
was also started simultaneously at 
Chelyabinsk in western Siberia. The 
building of the end sections, at the east 
and the west, was to be financed by the 
government itself from the imperial 
treasury. But for some time it was an 
unsettled matter whether the construc- 
tion of the central sections of the road 
should be financed by the government 


22 Barker to F. W. Holls, July 18, 1892, W.B.P. 
23 Ibid. 


‘24 J. M. CRawrorp (ed.), The industries of Russia, 
Vol. V: Siberia and the great Siberian railway (Eng. 
trans.; St. Petersburg, 1893), p. 245. 
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or by private contractors under govern- 
mental guarantee. This question was 
still undecided in July 1892, when Whar- 
ton Barker received this cable from 
Paris: “Concession Siberian Railway 
splendid terms obtainable. Will you con- 
sider proposal? Annenkov here. Answer 
today.’ 

The banker’s response was prompt but 
cautious: ‘‘Ready to undertake Siberian 
Railway under proper Imperial conces- 
sions and glad to consider proposal. Let 
Annenkov send proposal forward to me 
at once.’ The cable had come from F. 
W. Holls, an American lawyer in Paris. 
In a letter dated July 5, 1892 Holls ex- 
plained the situation at length. General 
Annenkov had approached Colonel L. 
Wilkin Cragg, an American engineer 
interested in Russia, about concessions 
on the trans-Siberian railroad. The tsar, 
Holls explained to Barker, apparently 
was anxious to have the road built at 
once, and he would prefer to give the 
concession to an American. The Russian 
experience with European concessionaires 
had not been encouraging;?’ “and in this 
matter, where great fortunes can easily 
be made, the terms to be granted to 
Americans would surely be very much 
more favorable than such’ as could be 
obtained by a Jew banker or any French- 
man.” 

Cragg, Holls continued, had tried to 
interest Jay Gould, the only American 
financier he knew, in handling the pro- 
posed bond issue in connection with the 
project. But the elder Mr. Gould had 
been ‘‘too sick,’”’ and his son George had 
been “‘too busy.’’ Nevertheless, despite 


2s Holls to Barker, July 4, 1892, W.B.P. 

26 Barker to Holls, July 4, 1892, W.B.P. Here- 
after, unless otherwise cited, communications to and 
from Barker are understood to be in W.B.P. 

27 Because of the speculative character of many 
of the Belgian enterprises in the Donetz (Mavor, 
IT, 372). 


the interest shown by French and Ger- 
man bankers, General Annenkov per- 
sisted in his desire to deal with an Ameri- 
can concessionaire, because ‘“‘the terms 
would be better” —and Annenkov’s rake- 
off larger! It was obvious that the Phila- 
delphian’s European friends were making 
the proposition as attractive as possible 
to him. Holls concluded with a final 
effort to enlist Barker and his money in 
the enterprise. It was necessary, he 
wrote, to apply for the concession; the 
terms would be made according to the 
standing of the applicant; Colonel Cragg 
thought that to an American the guaran- 
teed rate of interest on the railroad bonds 
would be perhaps 15 per cent more than 
to a European Jew; Barker himself could 
realize best the possibilities of enormous 
profit. 

The cable correspondence that passed 
between Barker and his Paris friends 
while Holl’s letter of explanation was still 
on its way shows that the banker re- 
mained cautious. He requested a signed 
proposal from Annenkoy that he might 
make preliminary arrangements in 
America before sailing for Paris.?* But 
Holls replied”? that the proposal must 
come from Barker. Thereupon Barker 
reminded Holls, on the same day, with 
more than a trace of disappointment and 
irritation, that Holls’s first dispatch had 
implied that the proposal was ready and 
waiting for Barker’s consideration. If it 
were not, he could not go to Russia in 
the expectation of gaining the concession. 
He knew Russians and Russian habits 
from bitter experience, and therefore he 
understood that exact conditions must 
be agreed to and signed under the im- 
perial seal “‘to make it safe to embark 
in business with them or under them.” 
In this respect, Barker declared, the 

28 Barker to Holls, July 7, 1892. 

29 July 11, 1802. 
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Russians and the Chinese were similar.*° 
He had worked with both governments, 
and he believed that they trusted him. 
Furthermore, he would consider it a 
great honor to be associated with General 
Annenkov in building the trans-Siberian 
railroad. But before he moved he must 
be sure that the ‘‘whole business”’ rested 
upon “‘solid foundations’—that all were 
“in earnest.” 

Barker even sought assurance from 
Giers, the Russian minister of foreign 
affairs. In a letter dated July 15, 1892 he 
recalled his past services to the empire 
and expressed his readiness to go to St. 
Petersburg, “provided His Imperial 
Majesty wishes me to do so, and if I am 
assured that the concession will be grant- 
ed to me and my associates upon terms 
that are practicable and profitable.” 
From Annenkoy, also, Barker asked for 
further assurance.** He believed the Si- 
berian railroad to be the greatest enter- 
prise of the time, he wrote, and he would 
be glad to give as much time as might be 
necessary for the next five years to the 
conduct of it under a concession “that 
would bring large profit and some honor.” 
On the same day Barker again reminded 
Cragg that he did not wish to disturb 
his present position with the imperial 
government until he knew that a ‘“‘new 
position and a better one” had been 
made for him. Nevertheless, the financier 
was weakening, and after another week 
of cabling, which yet failed to bring a 
signed proposal from Annenkoy, he sur- 
rendered and sailed for Paris at the end 

3° Barker believed that Russia and China should 
work together in Asia, for he was violently anti- 
British. See entries in his private letter book on the 
Afghanistan crisis of 1885: to S. R. Semetschkin, 
Mar. 3, 1885; to M. de Giers, Mar. 28, 1885; to 
“Minister of Marine, St. Petersburg,” Apr. 20 and 
May 2, 1885. In these letters, Barker offered to buy 
and outfit merchant cruisers for Russia, as he had 
done in 1878. 

31 July 18, 1892. 
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of July. Discretion had given place 
temporarily to sentiment and hope. 


A new figure, a friend of Colonel Cragg, 
now entered the negotiations and took a 
leading role. This was George Baird, an 
Englishman whose family had operated 
machine shops in St. Petersburg for over 
a century. On August 12 Baird tele- 
graphed Barker, in Brussels, that he 
would meet him in Berlin and that in the 
meanwhile his Russian friends were 
“preparing.” Hurried conferences in St. 
Petersburg followed, and on August 7/19, 
1892 a contract was drawn and signed. 
This contract illustrates the role of 
Russian nobles and of foreign capital, 
respectively, in the industrial advance of 
Russia in the period 1878-1906. The 
contract reads: 


St. PETERSBURG, Aug. 7/19, 92 


We the undersigned have come together to 
endeavor to obtain the concession of the Siber- 
ian Railways from Tomsk to the junction of the 
river Schilka & the Amour, about 3,000 versts, 
on the following conditions:—Prince Wolkonsky 
& General Salomka undertake to form a Russian 
Syndicate to obtain the said concession & 
Messrs. Wharton Barker & G. Baird undertake 
to find the capital for the construction which 
they estimate to cost 129,000,000 rubles, which 
adding cost of realization amounts to 161,500,- 
ooo rubles, on the condition that the Russian 
Syndicate obtain from the Russian Govt. a 
yearly subvention of 6,100,000 rubles gold for 
the term of 65 years, the said subvention to go 
to paying the interest & to amortize the capital 
(161,500,000 rubles), the said capital to con- 
sist of 150,000,000 rubles of first mortgage 
debentures & 11,500,000 rubles of fully paid 
shares. Messrs. Baird & Barker undertake to 
build the line in 5 years from say Jany. rst 
1893, and to return to the Russian Syndicate 
2,000,000 rubles in cash and 9,000,000 rubles 
in fully paid shares; the cash to be paid pro 
rata as the said line is constructed in sections of 
100 versts, and when the said monies are re- 
ceived by Messrs. Barker & Baird, & the shares 
above mentioned to be handed over directly 


32 Barker to Cragg, July 28, 1892. 
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Messrs. Barker & Baird receive the same. 
Messrs. Barker & Baird undertake to find the 
usual caution money as required by law. 
[Signed] G. Batrp 
WHARTON BARKER 
SERGE SALOMKA 
PRINCE P. WOLKONSKY 


Before leaving St. Petersburg next 
day, August 20, Barker received a note 
from Baird. The Englishman was soon 
to meet the members of the Russian 
syndicate who proposed to apply for the 
concession; and, if all was satisfactory, 
the application would be made at once. 
The cables which followed the Philadel- 
phian on August 23 and 24 show Baird’s 
optimism and his confidence in the satis- 
factory progress of the negotiations. But 
it was to prove exceedingly difficult for 
either party to act before the other— 
both being somewhat in the position of 
two locomotive engineers observing the 
famous Kansas regulation on the passing 
of trains at crossings: obliged to stop 
until the other had passed. Until a cor- 
poration was formed, the concession 
would not be granted. Until a concession 
was granted, a corporation could not be 
formed, except with great difficulty and 
risk. Negotiations resulted in a letter 
that reveals the anomalous positions of 
the parties to the contracts: 


St. PETERSBURG, 17/29 Aug. 92 


Dear Mr. Baird: In accordance with our con- 
tract between us, yourself and Mr. Wharton 
Barker, dated 7/19 Aug. 92 . . .we have already 
taken steps to form a group of persons who by 
their fortune, their name, their knowledge, are 
able to make serious proposals to the Govern- 
ment with chances of success. We are certain 
of the consent of the persons we have named to 
you, in case you on your side succeed to form 
abroad a financial syndicate ready to make joint- 
ly with our group proposals to the Imperial 
Government. Mr. Barker and yourself will easi- 
ly understand that a business of such magnitude 
can be submitted to the Government only when 
it is ready in all its details and that it will be 


impossible to make any proposals without being 
able to present to the Government the financial 
group who undertake the raising of a capital 
of this importance. We impatiently wait for a 
favorable answer upon the contents of the pres- 
ent letter [so] as to constitute officially the syn- 
dicate directly after your answer. 


Receive, etc. 


[Signed] PIERRE WOLKONSKY 
SERGE SALOMKA 
Count ADLERBERG 


Meanwhile, Barker busied himself in 
London until about September 1, on 
which date he arrived in Paris with let- 
ters of introduction to Messrs. Seligman 
Fréres et Cie. But before meeting with 
the bankers Barker had further conver- 
sations with Baird, who had also come to 
Paris. Baird suggested the formation of 
an “outside syndicate” to finance the 
“expense of gaining the concession.’’34 
This proposed syndicate was to be capi- 
talized at $100,000; and the participants, 
other than Baird and Barker, were to 
receive 10 per cent of any profits—op- 
timistically estimated by Baird at $10,- 
000,000—which might be derived from 
the Russian concession. The expense 
fund was to be allocated as follows: $10,- 
ooo for the services of an engineer to 
verify the Russian estimates of cost, 
$40,000 for “preliminary expenses” in 
St. Petersburg, and $25,000 each to 
Baird and Barker for past and future ex- 
penditures of time and money incident 
upon gaining the contract. 

One may wonder why such matters as 
copying specifications and plans should 
require $40,000 and why the Russian 
noblemen, with profits so large in pros- 
pect, could not venture something them- 
selves. On the latter point, a British con- 
sul, writing four years later from Odessa, 

33 L. H. De Friese to William Seligman, Aug. 31, 


1892, W.B.P. So the Jews were not to be excluded, 
after all. 


34 Sept. 1, 1892. 
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in 1896, gives us an answer.*5 Money was 
so scarce that Russian capitalists could 
get high rates of interest without risk or 
trouble, simply by buying government 
railroad stock, land bank certificates, 
or real estate mortgages. On mortgages 
the return was 8 per cent without risk 
and 12 per cent if there was risk. 

The Philadelphian agreed to Baird’s 
proposed syndicate.** He emphasized, 
however, that all their interests in the 
profits from the Russian project should 
be vested in the small syndicate and 
that go per cent of these expected profits 
should be reserved to himself and Baird, 
divided equally between them. He em- 
phasized further that he did not agree to 
“provide any or all of the money re- 
quired for the preliminary expense of this 
business,’ though he believed he could 
easily find those in America who would 
“purchase an interest in the expected 
profits.” 

Barker’s position with regard to fur- 
nishing money for the preliminary ex- 
penses should be noted carefully. In this 
matter, as in that of the main problem of 
financing the actual construction of the 
railroad, he seems to have been desirous 
of playing the role of promoter, not of 
financier. He apparently did not allow 
himself to forget entirely his Russian 
experiences of 1879-81. Two letters of 
September 2 reveal his uneasy prudence. 

While Barker was in Paris, he cautious- 
ly availed himself of the opportunity to 
discuss with French bankers the sale of 
the bonds—which were to be secured, it 
will be recalled, by the annual subvention 
of 6,100,000 gold rubles from the imperial 
Russian government. He found, as he 
wrote to Baird with reviving doubt, that 


3s Great Britain, Foreign office, Diplomatic and 
consular reports on trade and finance |London, 1897], 
No. 1980, p. 24. 


36 Sept. 2, 1892. 


a sale could have been made then and 
there to the Paris bankers and to their 
associates and clients in France and 
Belgium—had he and Baird been in a 
position to say either that they had the 
concession and the subvention or that 
they were certain they would obtain 
them. The letters of September 2 also 
indicate an understanding between Bark- 
er and Baird that the capital necessary 
for financing the bond issue of the Rus- 
sian project should first be sought in the 
United States—as Barker expressed it, 
among ‘‘men who have very large means 
and who have courage also, men who are 
quite able to take up and hold the whole 
amount of bonds we desire to sell.’’ ‘Of 
course,” he went on, “I do not know 
whether they will take up the business, 
but I know they like to undertake such 
work.”’ 

September 6 found the American in 
London en route to America, more and 
more consumed with misgivings. The 
whole business of the trans-Siberian rail- 
road concession would have been much 
more advanced, he declared,*’ if only the 
project rested on more certain grounds. 
It was a hard—almost an impossible— 
task to get large sums of money when the 
conditions of the undertaking were un- 
certain and the terms were still in doubt. 
He was not worried about the $100,000 
syndicate for preliminary expenses, be- 
cause he expected to find that sum among 
those in America who were “‘in the habit 
of making speculations and _ taking 
chances.”’ But for the 150,000,000-ruble 
bond issue they would have to “go 
among quite another class.” The Rus- 
sians should see that, Barker complained, 
and should get an immediate promise 
from the imperial government that the 
concession would be granted at once up- 
on assurance that the financial arrange- 


37 Barker to Baird, Sept. 6, 1892. 
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ments were complete. General Salomka 
should give assurance, the banker went 
on, that subcontractors could be found 
in Russia who would construct the line 
at prices not to exceed the government’s 
estimates. “General Salomka and all the 
other Russians who will profit by this 
business should take it up as business 
and not continue to play with it and ex- 
pect you and me to do impossible 
things.’’3* 

A letter of reassurance from Baird, 
dated September 6, passed Barker’s on 
the way. Baird had had word from Prince 
Wolkonsky that all was going well in 
St. Petersburg. One of the syndicate had 
sought the views of Sergius Y. Witte, 
newly appointed acting minister of 
finance. Witte’s reply was most satis- 
factory on€all points. The minister of 
finance, according to Baird, had said, 
among other encouraging things: “I have 
not changed my opinion nor my way of 
looking at the matter. It was I who gave 
this idea to the Government’’—that is, 
the construction of the railroad by 
private contract, and not by the govern- 
ment. All that he demanded was “proper 
guarantees.” 

On September 8, in reply to Barker’s 
pessimistic letter of the 6th, Baird dis- 
patched a second note of reassurance. 
All was going well, he wrote. Witte’s 
reply was certainly strong enough; and 
Baird did not think that it would be well 
to approach the imperial government 
further until they were ready with their 
“financial scheme”’ and could give the 
guarantees that were demanded of them. 


3§ Salomka gave the desired assurance (Salomka 
to Baird, Sept. 1/13, 1892, W. B.P.). The estimates 
were as follows: For the Tomsk-Baikal section, 29, 
685 rubles per verst; for the Baikal-Stretensk sec- 
tion, 26,785 rubles; and for the Ussurian section, 
29,238 rubles per verst. In comparison, the govern- 
ment’s estimates, published in 1893, were 41,775 
rubles per verst for the first section, and far higher 
for the others (CRAWFORD, pp. 258-59). 


And then Baird introduced a subject that 
loomed larger and larger as the negotia- 
tions progressed. He had received a let- 
ter from Wolkonsky, asking him “to 
supply them with funds as was arranged, 
as expenses had to be met.’’ Baird con- 
tinued: “‘So I sent him my cheque, pend- 
ing your making your arrangements for 
the small syndicate for the preliminary 
expenses. I am glad I did so, as today I 
got a cable....that the copies of the 
Government plans and sections are being 
made ready in two or three weeks, and 
requesting me to remit money. I think 
you are wrong in thinking our Russian 
Syndicate and friends are in any way 
treating the business in hand in a light 
way.” 

The Englishman continued to en- 
courage his American partner and to 
urge speedy action. In a letter of Sep- 
tember 16 he wrote: ‘Prince Wolkonsky 
.... informs me that the new Minister of 
Railways [A. V. Krivoshein] is all in our 
favor and we know him well.”’ Another 
letter, on the 2oth, reminded Barker that 
no time should be lost. Prince Wolkonsky 
had asked for further remittances; and 
Baird was getting anxious for an answer 
from Barker, one way or the other. 

Meanwhile, Barker was pressing his 
sales campaign in America. He drew up a 
summary,*? setting forth in a very at- 
tractive manner the nature and the 
prospective profits of the Siberian enter- 
prise, the need for a preliminary expense 
fund, and so on. He anticipated the prof- 
its from the railroad bonds at 18,500,- 
ooo rubles, based upon obtaining 75 per 
cent of par. Since, however, ‘Russian 
gold loans” bearing 4 per cent interest 
were selling in the European markets at 
97, and the 3 per cent loans at 78, a Rus- 
sian bond issue bearing 33 per cent and 


39 An undated manuscript in W.B.P. but appar- 
ently drawn up on September 20, i892. 
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secured both by a first mortgage on the 
railroad line and by the subvention of 
the imperial government ought to sell in 
the European market at 87 or 88. Hence, 
Barker concluded, the bankers would 
doubtless take the bonds at 80—that is, 
at 5 per cent higher than the price upon 
which the profit of 18,500,000 rubles was 
estimated. To the uninitiated, the pro- 
spectus would seem to offer a sufficiently 
fabulous prize of high finance. But the 
Philadelphia financier held out the fur- 
ther hope that the major contract would 
lead to additional contracts, and to 
further opportunities for profit. To reap 
such rewards it was only necessary to 
secure the concession from the imperial 
government. But for this purpose a fund 
for preliminary expenses was needed— 
for an exploitation syndicate. On an in- 
vestment of $100,000 Barker offered 10 
per cent of the total profits, or around 
$1,000,000—that is, a possible return of 
1,000 per cent. Such was the prospectus 
which the banker laid before some of his 
American friends, those ‘‘men who had 
very large means and who had courage 
also” —men who were “in the habit of 
making speculations and taking chances.”’ 


The banker’s letter of September 24 
to Colonel Elliott F. Shepard of New 
York, an associate of the Vanderbilts, in- 
dicates that he had been conferring with 
Shepard the day before. Yet, to Baird’s 
anxious cable on the 25th, Barker was 
forced to reply on September 26: ‘‘Shep- 
ard and other Eastern parties give 
definite answer Saturday. .... Nothing 
settled.’’ Baird responded the following 
day: “I presume by this delay that you 
have found more difficulty in fixing up 
your small syndicate than you antici- 
pated. You will remember you gave me 
to understand that the question of.... 
finding the funds for the preliminary 
expenses was a slight matter and that 
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you could fix that up at once on your re- 
turn home. I started my friends in St. 
Petersburg on the work and funds must 
be found at once to meet expenses al- 
ready incurred and being incurred.” 


But apparently Barker had been over- 
optimistic, for in a letter dated October 
4 the Philadelphian expressed his dis- 
appointment and irritation at the way 
things were going. Colonel Shepard had 
at first seemed interested in furnishing a 
large part or the whole of the exploita- 
tion money needed for gaining the Si- 
berian concession. There were a number 
of conferences, but at the last the colonel 
appeared greatly exercised over certain 
“‘publications’”’4° and finally declined to 
participate in the exploitation syndicate. 
This was indeed a blow, Barker wrote to 
Baird, since Shepard’s decision “barred 
out all the Vanderbilts.” Barker was no 
more lucky elsewhere. The “‘parties’’ in 
Chicago did not care to make foreign in- 
vestments. And the “Standard Oil 
parties, Messrs. Rockefeller and Flagler 
...., do not now want any pipe line in 
Russia“ and they say that they are so 
fully employed in existing interests and 
in some large ones they expect to obtain 
that they will not think of anything new 
at this time.” At the time of writing, 
Barker continued, the railroad business 
was under consideration by Washington 
E. Connor, an associate of Jay Gould. 

With considerable irritation the bank- 


4° A search of the files of the Philadelphia North 
American and of the New York Tribune fow the peri- 
od September 1 to October 4, 1892 failed to yield any 
news items of the nature implied here. 


41 For the manner in which Standard Oil met 
the challenge of Russian oil in European markets, 
see John T. Flynn, God’s gold: the story of Rocke- 
feller and his times (New York, 1932), pp. 246-47; 
also Great Britain, Foreign office, Diplomatic and 
consular reports on trade and finance (London, 1895), 
No. 1562, p. 11, and U.S. Department of state, 
Consular reports (Washington, 1890), No. 116, pp. 
41-43. 

















































er gave further explanation of the re- 
luctance of American capitalists to par- 
ticipate in the Russian enterprise. They 
could not understand why exploitation 
money was required, if the concession 
could really be had on the terms set 
forth by Barker. “They read your let- 
ters,’ he wrote to Baird,” ‘and the 
papers signed by the Russians and they 
are more surprised.” He believed that 
the financing of the Russian contract 
could be arranged in the United States— 
if the concession could only be granted 
to him and Baird as ‘“‘prime concession- 
aires.”” In short, the whole enterprise 
was in danger of “being brought to ruin 
on both sides of the Atlantic’? because 
the Russians would not trust Baird and 
Barker as principals. Yet, in Barker’s 
opinion, at that time Russian private 
capital was not available to construct the 
trans-Siberian railroad; nor did he deem 
it possible for the imperial government 
to finance the project out of its annual 
budget. During the 1890’s international 
financial circles were frequently skeptical 
of the soundness of Russian fiscal poli- 
cies because it was generally believed 
that the huge borrowings from abroad 
were used merely to cover up deficits in 
the imperial budgets. It gradually be- 
came clear, however, that Russia had a 
growing gold reserve and that these for- 
eign loans had two purposes: first, the 
refinancing of old debts at lower rates of 
interest and, second, the construction of 
public works or the support of new in- 
dustries, which were designed to develop 
the resources of the country.*? Barker, 
however, knew nothing of these gold re- 
serves. Hence, he felt that the concession 
must ultimately come to Baird and him- 
self. But he wished, he concluded weari- 


42 Oct. 4, 1892. 
43 NORMAN, pp. 3603-65. 
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ly, that Baird could get their Russian 
friends “to put this business in proper 
shape.” 

On October 7 Baird dispatched two 
letters to Barker. In the first the English- 
man reiterated his confidence in gaining 
the concession. There was no risk, he 
said; but delay would be fatal, for it 
would leave the door open for others to 
take advantage of what they had ac- 
complished. Between the writing of this 
letter and the next Baird received a 
cable from Barker. It said simply: 
“Quite impossible at present to ob- 
tain money for preliminary expenses.” 
Baird’s second letter of the day acknowl- 
edged the receipt of Barker’s cable. 
Then he went on: “I must say this has 
come upon me as a surprise. You dis- 
tinctly gave me to understand that 
you were in a position with your friends 
to obtain this money..... I never for a 
moment doubted it, but looked upon it as 
a certainty, otherwise what was the use 
of our visit to Russia and going to all 
that trouble and expense?” 

As: though anticipating Baird’s pro- 
test, Barker, in a letter dated October 8, 
reviewed their previous correspondence 
and reiterated the idea that he had never 
proposed to furnish any portion of the 
money for preliminary expenses in con- 
nection with the Siberian contract; 
rather, he had even expected to be re- 
imbursed for the cost of his trip to 
Europe. He had, he said, made this clear 
to Baird while still in Paris; and the 
latter, therefore, had no right to expend 
money on the Russian project in the ex- 
pectation that he, Barker, would share 
the costs. The banker concluded on the 
now familiar note of irritation: “If the 
Russians would take this business up in 
a business manner, to wit: propose the 
business on stated terms, there would be 
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no trouble whatever in managing it, pro- 
vided the terms were fair.” 

Almost a week later the banker wrote 
to Holls,‘4 then in New York, admitting 
failure up to that point, although negotia- 
tions still were pending: ‘‘If the business 
is to be lost because funds for preliminary 
expenses can not be provided, the whole 
affair rests surely on uncertain ground. 
It would be unsafe to embark in this 
Russian Siberian enterprise if the busi- 
ness is to be treated throughout as Mr. 
Baird’s friends have begun.” 

On the same day Baird wrote from 
Paris that Barker had not lived up to 
his part of the agreement between them 
since he had not provided the prelimi- 
nary expense fund; also, that if he, 
Barker, could not carry out his engage- 
ment, to ‘“‘say so.”” He concluded: “‘You 
say in letter of October 4: ‘If the Imperial 
Government will make concessions on 
the basis of agreement of August 7/109, 
the business can be done.’ You know 
that before the business can be done, the 
concession asked for even, certain guar- 
antees have to be gone through. Prelimi- 
nary expenses are necessary for this.”’ 
On the 20th Baird cabled a request for 
$25,000, or even less, which Barker re- 
fused the same day. Baird on the 21st re- 
iterated his surprise, his anxiety, his 
chagrin, and ended: “If you do not.... 
find these preliminary expenses or find 
some one to put them up, I shall be 
obliged to look elsewhere.’’ On the 28th, 
however, he gave Barker one more week 
to ‘make good”’ before he canceled their 
agreement. 

In letters of October 24 and Novem- 
ber 4 the Philadelphian again reviewed 
the whole matter and claimed that he 
himself was the one who had been mis- 
led. The main business of constructing 


44 Barker to Holls, Oct. 14, 1892. 


the railroad, he insisted, could have veen 
done had it been placed on a business- 
like basis. As to the outside syndicate, 
he again emphasized that he had always 
been unwilling and had always refused 
to furnish his money for preliminary 
expenses beyond those already incurred 
by his trip to St. Petersburg. On Novem- 
ber 11 he informed Baird that he had 
written to Prince Wolkonsky and Gen- 
eral Salomka. No copies of these letters 
were found in the banker’s papers, and it 
can only be surmised that he sought to 
retain some ties with the Russia which 
he had once served with “large profit 
and some honor.’’4 

On November 14 came Baird’s cable: 
“Our contract with Russian Syndicate 
cancelled.” And thus ended, except for 
sundry and recriminatory letters from 
Baird, an episode in attempted exploita- 
tion. The red tape of bureaucracy and 
privilege in Russia had proved too thick. 
And capitalists in the United States, it 
appeared, found profits at home in the 
early 1890’s still too lucrative to be great- 
ly interested in investments in a foreign 
land with business customs so restrictive 
as were those of imperial Russia. 

It is extremely doubtful, however, 
whether the concession would have been 
granted even if Barker had been able to 
form the syndicate to furnish the pre- 
liminary expenses. Count Witte, even if 
Baird’s report upon him in September 
had been right,‘ later showed himself to 
be opposed to private ownership of rail- 
roads, although he actively encouraged 


45 Again, in 1917, Barker proposed to participate 
in the exploitation of Russia’s resources, through the 
formation of a ‘Russian-American Corporation” 
capitalized at $100,000,000 (Barker to Rodzianko, 
May 6, 1917). And apparently he was again disap- 
pointed, for no further reference to the project was 
found in the banker’s papers. 


4° See above, p. 210. 








the investment of private capital, and 
particularly foreign capital, in industrial 
enterprises such as factories, coal mines, 
and iron and steel works. It is reasonable 
to conclude that the young minister’s 
ideas on the financing of railroad-build- 
ing—whether it should be undertaken by 
the government or by private contrac- 
tors—were in a state of flux in the au- 
tumn of 1892 and that he finally came to 
a decision only in December of that year, 
when he decided in favor of a construc- 
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tion program financed by the imperial 
treasury directly.47 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Brockport, NEw York 


47 The imperial government finally resolved the 
question of direct or indirect financing by the ukase 
of December 10, 1892, which announced that the 
construction of the entire trans-Siberian railroad 
would be financed directly out of the imperial treas- 
ury (Great Britain, Foreign office, Diplomatic and 
consular reports on trade and finance {London, 1893} 
No. 1275, p. 24). The funds were largely borrowed, 
of course, and from French and Belgian sources 
(Mavor, II, 377). 
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UNCONDITIONAL ACCEPTANCE OF THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES 
BY THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT, JUNE 22-28, 1919 


ALMA LUCKAU 


makes it difficult to obtain accurate 

information on one of the most event- 
ful weeks in German history, that of 
June 22-28, 1919, when the German gov- 
ernment accepted and signed the Treaty 
of Versailles. We have the memoirs of 
some of the participants and the steno- 
graphic records of the German national 
assembly." But the most important 
sources of information were never made 
available for publication. Among them 
were the minutes of the cabinet sessions 
held in the crucial days of June 1919, 
when the German republic was confront- 
ed with the task of concluding peace with 
the Allied and Associated powers. These 
records existed; and to judge by their 
tables of contents, they contained invalu- 
able information on the question of Ger- 
many’s acceptance of the treaty. No his- 
torian was allowed to make use of the 
files of the first two cabinets of the Ger- 
man republic. Another collection of 
equally important documents was lost 
forever, when in 1933 the Nazis used the 
pretext of the reichstag fire to confiscate 
and make into pulp the records of the 
Democratic, Social Democratic, and 
Centrist parties. Scattered bits of evi- 
dence may still be in the hands of exiled 


[mi documentary evidence 


* Verhandlungen des Reichstags: Stenographische 
Berichte. Volumes CCCXXVI-CCCXLIII carry 
the title: Verhandlungen der verfassunggebenden 
Deutschen Nationalversammlung: Stenographische 
Berichte (Berlin, 1920) (hereafter cited as “‘National- 
versammlung’”’), CCCXXVIII, 1113-41. 


former members of these parties. Since 
the most reliable sources are irretrievably 
lost, the history of the German govern- 
ment’s acceptance of the Treaty of 
Versailles in the days of June 22-28, 1919 
has to be pieced together from the ma- 
terial that is available to us. 

In my search for documents on the 
Germans at Versailles, I came across a 
brief memorandum drawn up on July 6, 
1919, about two weeks after the signing 
of the Treaty of Versailles. I did not in- 
clude it among the documents on Ver- 
sailles published in 19417 because I did 
not know whether the men who drafted 
and deposited this memorandum in 1919, 
in order “‘to have a record of these events 
for all contingencies,” were outside the 
reach of the Gestapo. This precaution 
seems no longer necessary, and I am 
therefore publishing a translation of the 
German text. The memorandum con- 
sists of two parts—the first section ex- 
plaining the events preceding uncondi- 
tional acceptance of the treaty by the 
national assembly on June 23, 1919, and 
the second section revealing the pro- 
cedure by which the two signatories to 
the treaty were chosen. The sequence of 
events described in the first part was 
known from other sources, but most of 
the data on the decisions of the Centrist 
party are new. The facts on the selection 
of the signatories set down in the second 


2A. Lucxau, The German delegation at the Paris 
Peace Conference (New York). 
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part have not been published before, so 
far as I know. 

A brief review of the events immedi- 
ately preceding the acceptance of the 
Treaty of Versailles on June 23, 1919 is 
necessary to make the memorandum in- 
telligible. The German delegation left 
Versailles on June 16, 1919 in order to 
consult the cabinet and the national 
assembly on the question of acceptance 
or rejection of the treaty. The German 
counterproposals of May 29, suggesting 
an immediate revision of certain parts of 
the treaty, had been rejected in an Allied 
note of June 16.3 On June 18 the dele- 
gation arrived at Weimar, then the seat 
of the government, with a memorandum, 
drawn up en route, advising the govern- 
ment not to sign the practically unre- 
vised treaty.‘ It was signed by the six 
chief delegates and was presented to the 
cabinet on June 18 by the chairman of 
the delegation, Count Ulrich von Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau. The cabinet was divided; 
and when the vote was taken after the 
ministers had listened to the report of 
the delegation, eight members of the 
cabinet were against, and six were in 
favor of, signing the treaty as it was. 
President Friedrich Ebert then ruled 
that the final decision on the treaty be 
left to the plenary session of the national 
assembly.° 

The leaders of the three coalition par- 
ties met on the evening of June 109, after 
having discussed in their party meetings 
the treaty, the report of the delegation, 
and the reasons for and against accepting 
the conditions of peace. Each leader re- 
ported on the ballot taken in his party. 


3 For the texts of the German note and the Allied 
reply, see LUCKAU, pp. 302-406 and 411-72. 

4 Ibid., pp. 483-88. 

5’ T. Heuss, Friedrich Naumann, der Mann, das 
Werk, und die Zeit (Stuttgart, 1937), p. 642. 

®W. ZrecterR, Die deutsche Nationalversammlung, 
1919-1920, und thr Verfassungswerk (Berlin, 1932), 
pp. 75-78. 
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The Democratic party had voted unani- 
mously against acceptance of the treaty; 
in the Social Democratic party seventy- 
five were for and thirty-five were against 
signing; in the Centrist party sixteen 
members were opposed to signing, but 
the majority was willing to sign the 
treaty except for Articles 227-31 (the 
clauses on war criminals and war guilt).’ 
The deadlock on this question forced the 
cabinet to resign. The chairman of the 
delegation and mos‘ of the delegates who 
had just returned from Versailles like- 
wise resigned.® It is reported that Presi- 
dent Ebert also wanted to resign but was 
urged to remain at his post because his 
resignation might have led to general 
chaos in Germany at this crucial time.’ 

Thus, on the morning of June 20, 
three days before the German govern- 
ment was expected to accept the Treaty 
of Versailles, the German republic found 
itself without a cabinet or a delegation to 
negotiate the peace. The formation of the 
new cabinet took two days and proved 
extremely difficult. The Democratic 
party was consistent in its refusal to sign 
the treaty and therefore declined to en- 
ter the new cabinet. That left the Centrist 
party and the Social Democrats as the 
only members of the government coali- 
tion." 

Finally, on June 22, the new ministers 
were introduced to the national assembly 
by the premier, Gustav Bauer. He ap- 
pealed to the representatives of all par- 
ties not to make the question of accept- 

7 Memorandum of Carl Melchior, delegate and 
member of the Democratic party, who was present 


at the meetings. See also P. ScHEMEMANN, Me- 
moiren eines Sozialdemokraten (Dresden, 1928), II, 


373. 

8U. BrockporRFF-RANTzAvu, Dokumente und 
Gedanken um Versailles (Berlin, 1925), pp. 118-20. 

9 HEuss, p. 642; V. Scuirr, The Germans at Ver- 
sailles (London, 1930), pp. 140-41. 

10 SCHEIDEMANN, II, 373; M. ERzBERGER, Erleb- 
nisse im Weltkrieg (Berlin, 1920), pp. 377-79. 
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ance or rejection of the treaty a matter of 
party politics and submitted the follow- 
ing resolution: “The government of the 
German republic is ready to sign the 
peace treaty without thereby acknowl- 
edging that the German people are the 
responsible authors of the war and with- 
out accepting Articles 227—31.’"" 

The discussion that followed is quite 
revealing because it foreshadows some of 
the arguments used later by nationalist 
parties to discredit those who voted for the 
treaty. Representatives of the Centrist 
and Social Democratic parties took pains 
to explain that they were in favor of sign- 
ing the Treaty of Versailles, not from 
want of patriotism, but because they 
wished to save the German people from 
worse suffering and harder conditions of 
peace. When, after a three-hour debate, 
a vote by roll call was taken, 237 voted 
“Yes” on the resolution, 138 voted 
“No,” 5 abstained from voting, and 1 
vote was invalid.” 

The president of the Paris Peace Con- 
ference replied to the German acceptance 
with reservations that same night. He 
declared that Germany would have to 
accept or reject the treaty as a whole." 
When the Allied reply arrived, some of 
the representatives had left Weimar for a 
brief recess because they considered the 
business in connection with the treaty 
finished. Matthias Erzberger, the leader 
of the Centrist party and a member of the 
cabinet, had led them to believe that the 
reservations would be accepted." Gustav 
Noske, the minister of defense, who was 
en route to Berlin, was recalled for a 


™ Nationalversammlung, CCCXXVII, 1113-15. 
12 Ibid., pp. 1136-38. 


3 LUCKAU, pp. 481-82; Nationalversammlung, 
CCCXXVII, 1140. 


14 ERZBERGER,. pp. 379-80; F. PAYER, Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg bis Ebert (Frankfurt, 1923), 
PP. 298-99. 


cabinet session, which lasted most of the 
night of June 22-23." 

The memorandum printed below is a 
report of the discussion which took place 
among party leaders in the cabinet and in 
the assembly on June 22-23 and of the 
decisions taken on June 23 when the 
government of the German _ republic 
voted for unconditional acceptance of 
the Treaty of Versailles.” 

VASSAR COLLEGE 


I. EXPLANATION OF THE EVENTS THAT 
LED TO THE ACCEPTANCE OF THE 
TREATY OF VERSAILLES 


On Sunday, June 22, 1919 at 9:00 P.M. a 
telegram arrived from Versailles stating that 
the Allied and Associated powers did not 
accept the reservations made [by the Ger- 
man government] and that they demanded 
unconditional acceptance. At 11:00 P.M. the 
cabinet held a session to which the leaders 
of the majority parties were invited. The 
session was presided over by the president 
of the German republic. Toward one o’clock 
at night Representatives Groeber and Trim- 
born’? arrived. The Social Democrats de- 
clared that the majority of their party 
would probably vote in favor of uncondi- 
tional acceptance. When the military situa- 
tion was discussed, it was decided that the 
minister of defense, who was on his way to 
Berlin, should be recalled by telegram. 

The cabinet members of the Centrist 
party held a special session with Representa- 
tives Groeber and Trimborn. They argued 
the question of rejection again in detail and 
finally decided that the “points of honor” 
[Arts. 227-31] could not be accepted and 


5G. NoskE, Von Kiel bis Kapp (Berlin, 1920), 
pp. 151-56. 

Part I of the manuscript was drafted and 
signed by two members of the Centrist party, both 
members of the cabinet at the time, Wilhelm Mayer 
and Johannes Bell, and by the most prominent mem- 
ber of the Democratic party, Friedrich Naumann. 
Part II was drawn up by Johannes Bell, who was one 
of the two signers of the treaty. Copies of the docu- 
ment were deposited at three different places for 
safekeeping. 

17 Adolf Groeber and Karl Trimborn, leaders of 
the Catholic Centrist party. 








that the consequences [of rejection] had to 
be borne. At three o’clock at night the mem- 
bers of the cabinet dispersed without having 
come to an agreement. 

On Monday, June 23, 1919 at eight 
o’clock in the morning the cabinet met 
again, with Trimborn and Groeber present. 
[At this meeting] the minister of defense, 
Noske, and the minister of war'® described 
the military situation. The worst was to be 
expected in case of nonacceptance of the 
treaty because the army was too small to 
maintain order. In case of acceptance, mili- 
tary coups d’état might occur. In addition, 
there was a possibility that high-ranking 
officers might resign. However, negotiations 
had been started which, it was hoped, would 
make some officers remain with the army. 
At 11:00 A.M., when the party caucus met, 
Minister of Defense Noske explained the 
situation again. He pointed out the dangers 
of accepting the treaty with the “points of 
honor.” Minister Bell declared for himself 
and for Minister Mayer that both would 
maintain their stand on the question of non- 
acceptance and that in case the cabinet did 
not reach a satisfactory solution they would 
both resign. Minister Erzberger reported 
that the army high command had been re- 
quested to urge officers to remain at their 
posts even if the treaty had to be accepted 
unconditionally. 

A vote was then taken. Sixty-four mem- 
bers of the caucus, including all the [Centrist] 
cabinet ministers [Johannes Bell, Matthias 
Erzberger, Johann Giesberts, and Wilhelm 
Mayer], voted for nonacceptance of the 
treaty if the “points of honor’’ were not re- 
scinded; fourteen members voted for un- 
conditional acceptance. The cabinet met 
again the ....[{same] morning. [June 23, 
1919], with Groeber and Trimborn present. 
Minister of Defense Noske read the well- 
known telegram from Groener.'®? Represen- 


'§ Erroneous reference to Major General Maerck- 
er, in charge of military security. See ZIEGLER, p. 84. 


*s According to other sources, Quartermaster 
General Wilhelm Groener was consulted by tele- 
phone at noon on June 23, 1919. He urged President 
Ebert to accept the treaty because there was no 
prospect of ultimate victory if war were renewed; 
and he advised Noske, the minister of defense, to 
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tatives of the rightist parties and of the 
Social Democratic party had been invited by 
President Ebert to attend this meeting. 
They were informed of the discussions 
which had taken place in previous meet- 
ee 55s When the Democrats arrived, it 
became evident that a new cabinet might 
have to be formed. The leaders of the parties 
not in the cabinet were asked whether they 
were willing to form an_all-bourgeois 
[rightist] cabinet. The question arose wheth- 
er the minority groups of the Centrist and 
Democratic parties would be willing to enter 
this cabinet. Since no agreement was 
reached, the formation of a new cabinet 
proved to be an impossibility. 

The Democrats declared that they would 
enter a cabinet in which the Majority So- 
cialists were represented but would refuse 
to form a coalition with only the parties of 
the right. The German People’s party de- 
clared that it would enter the cabinet under 
certain fixed conditions. There was a differ- 
ence of opinion among the leaders of the Ger- 
man Nationalist party, Count [Arthur] Posa- 
dowskiand [Georg] Schulz-Bromberg. Count 
Posadowski explained that his party caucus 
had first to decide under what conditions it 
would be willing to enter the cabinet, to 
which President Ebert replied that the de- 
cision had to be made at once, since the 
[Allied] ultimatum was going to expire in a 
few hours. The Social Democrats declared 
that they would not form a cabinet with on- 
ly the Independent Socialists, a statement 
confirmed by the latter. 

When all efforts to form another cabinet 
failed and the hour of the ultimatum drew 
nearer, President Ebert called a special 
meeting in his own rooms, while the rep- 
resentatives of the rightist parties and the 
Independent Socialists remained in session. 
Another separation took place when the 
parliamentary leaders of the Centrist party 
and the Centrist members of the cabinet al- 


call upon every officer and man to remain at his 
post, and to explain to them that the conclusion of 
peace was a stern necessity. See K. F. Nowak, 
Versailles (New York, 1929) pp. 281-82; NOSKE, 
p. 151; ZIEGLER, p. 85. For the text of Noske’s 
appeal to the army, see Nationalversammlung, 
CCCXXVII, 1140. 
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so retired for a special meeting. Meanwhile 
Naumann and Representative [Karl] Heinze 
of the German People’s party met and 
found the following way out: the parties 
should declare that in principle the power to 
sign the treaty had been granted [by the na- 
tional assembly to the cabinet] the previous 
day and that it was, therefore, not neces- 
sary to grant a renewal of this power. It was 
further agreed that the parties would.... 
make only short declarations [when they 
voted in the plenary session of the national 
assembly]. Naumann and Heinze, after 
having joined the party leaders, asked Rep- 
resentative [Hugo] Haase whether the In- 
dependent Socialists would guarantee that 
no uprising would take place in case of ac- 
ceptance of the treaty. Haase made the fol- 
lowing declaration: “‘So far as it is possible at 
all, I give the guarantee for my own party, 
as well as for those farther to the left, that 
there will be no cause for uprisings if the 
treaty is accepted, but we cannot guarantee 
anything if it is not accepted.” 

After all the other party leaders .. . . had 
agreed to Naumann’s proposal, Naumann 
went to the quarters of President Ebert to 
report the results of the negotiations to the 
president and to the Socialist and Centrist 
members of the cabinet. 

Meanwhile a decisive change in the situa- 
tion had taken place because Generals 
Groener and [L. R. Georg] Maercker and 
Minister Noske had succeeded in obtaining 
from the officers’ corps the assurance that 
the troops would support the government in 
defense of the threatened fatherland even if 
the government should accept the treaty. 
Minister Noske explained to the officers that 
he had spoken before the cabinet against 
signing the treaty with the “points of honor” 
[Arts. 227-31] but had been voted down. 

After having listened to these reports, 
Ministers Bell and Mayer declared that, 
unless the representatives of the other par- 
ties made a declaration that they acknowl- 
edged the patriotic motives of the parties 
which voted for acceptance of the treaty in 
their fatherland’s hour of direst need, they 
would not vote for acceptance. After this 
motion, which members of the Centrist and 


Social Democratic parties supported, Minis- 
ters Bell and Mayer joined the session of the 
leaders of the other parties where Minister 
Bell presented his conditions, and Minister 
Mayer explained that he belonged to those 
members of the Centrist party who had 
voted against signing the treaty with Article 
231 included. Mr. Mayer stated that he was 
still of the same opinion and could make the 
sacrifice [of voting for the treaty] only if an 
open declaration of the rightist parties as- 
sured him and his party that they would not 
use this [action] as a means of attack. There- 
upon Representative [Eugen] Schiffer for 
the Democrats and Representative Heinze 
for the German People’s party gave the 
assurance that such a declaration would be 
given if Ministers Bell and Mayer wished it, 
since they had no doubt of their patriotism. 
Representative Schulz-Bromberg [of the 
German Nationalist party] objected be- 
cause such a declaration was without prec- 
edent in parliamentary procedure and 
seemed superfluous to him because none of 
his comrades would doubt the patriotic mo- 
tive behind the assenting votes. In the mean- 
time Representatives Schiffer and Heinze 
had prepared and read their declaration. 
RepreSentative Schulz-Bromberg, who was 
drafting some such declaration, asked for 
time to discuss it with his party colleagues. 


Thereafter the cabinet met, and it de- 
cided upon its position and the explanation 
to be made by the premier to the national 
assembly. During the session of the national 
assembly Representative Schulz approached 
Ministers Bell and Mayer and handed them 
his declaration, which was later read. 

.... The leaders of the various parties 
had agreed that in the plenary session of the 
national assembly no one would demand a 
renewed vote on the question of whether the 
cabinet was empowered to sign the treaty if 
Articles 227-31 were included. The resolu- 
tion presented by the German Nationalist 
party during the session [of the national 
assembly] was contrary to this agreement.?° 


20 Nationalversammlung, CCCXXVII, 1141, 
shows that the German Nationalist party reiterated 
its opposition to the signing of the treaty and de- 








II. REASONS WHY MINISTERS MUELLER 
AND BELL WERE DELEGATED TO SIGN 
; THE TREATY 


The cabinet met on June 26, 1919 in the 
palace of the chancellor in order to select 
delegates who were to be sent to Versailles 
to sign the treaty. The proposal to send a 
high-ranking civil service official with 
plenipotentiary powers was rejected. It was 
decided that men equal in rank and political 
importance to the Allied cosigners had to 
be sent. It seemed inadvisable for objective, 
as well as political, reasons to send Minister 
Erzberger. Because of these considerations, 
Minister Erzberger, with the approval of the 
cabinet, declined to go. 

Minister [Hermann] Mueller declared 
that he, as the newly chosen minister of for- 
eign affairs, felt it to be his duty to accept 
the difficult mission; but he wanted at least 
one member of the Centrist party to ac- 
company him, since the two parties [Social 
Democrats and Centrist] formed the cabi- 
net, although, in his opinion, it would be 
preferable to send three delegates to Ver- 
sailles. 


Thereupon Minister Giesberts declared 
his willingness to go to Versailles, if another 
former peace delegate, [Robert] Leinert, 
would also go, because both had worked to- 
gether at Versailles and both had been 
against acceptance of the treaty. Leinert 
was approached by telephone. At the same 
time, Naumann telegraphed Haniel” that 
in the evening the delegation would depart 
to sign the treaty and that it would proba- 
bly consist of Ministers Mueller and Gies- 


manded a vote by roll call. Premier Bauer asked 
the leaders of the German Nationalist party whether 
they were willing to take the responsibility for de- 
laying the vote three hours before the expiration of 
the Allied ultimatum. The majority of the assembly 
indicated their assent to acceptance without reserva- 
tions by rising from their seats. Thus the cabinet 
of the German republic was empowered by the 
national assembly to accept unconditionally at 
3:15 P.M. on June 23; 1919. 


2 Edgar Haniel von Haimhausen, the chargé 
d’affaires left at Versailles after the chief delegates 
departed for Germany on June 16, 1919 to report 
to their government. 
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berts, and Leinert..... All efforts to per- 
suade Leinert to join the delegation failed. 
Even the intervention of President Ebert 
was ineffectual. Since Minister Mueller 
maintained that he could not go alone, the 
cabinet decided that there was no other way 
out but to have Minister Bell sign the treaty 
with Minister Mueller. Therefore Dr. Bell, 
who had gone for a brief visit to Essen, was 
asked by telephone whether he would be 
ready to sign the treaty. Minister Bell de- 
clared that he was willing to make any sac- 
rifice, even the greatest, in the interest of his 
fatherland; but he requested most urgently 
to be relieved of this mission because of the 
conflict of conscience which would arise if 
he, as colonial secretary, signed a treaty 
which deprived Germany of all her colonies. 
He asked to have the reasons for his refusal 
presented to the cabinet. Twice after that 
Minister Bell was urged by telephone to 
accept and to make the great sacrifice of 
being a cosigner. Both the cabinet and Presi- 
dent Ebert pleaded with him because the 
Allies were demanding the immediate ap- 
pointment of the signatories and because, 
therefore, a state of greatest emergency for 
the nation and the fatherland existed. In the 
credentials his title of ‘‘colonial secretary” 
would be changed to ‘‘federal minister.” 

In this dilemma, Minister Bell accepted 
with the explicit request that a memoran- 
dum drafted by him be published, stating 
that only under duress was he making this 
sacrifice for the German people and his 
fatherland—a sacrifice which far surpassed 
that of his own life. The cabinet telephoned 
Dr. Bell, asking him to agree to a memoran- 
dum to be drawn up instead by a cabinet 
which would include Minister Mueller. Re- 
luctantly, and only in the national interest, 
did Minister Bell agree to this proposal. 
The memorandum of the cabinet follows 
verbatim: 

Upon the unanimous request of the cabinet, 
Ministers Hermann Mueller and Dr. Bell have 
decided to sign the Treaty of Versailles... .. 
They believe it to be impossible to avoid this 
last and personally most difficult sacrifice, 
made necessary by the terrible suffering.... 
which would result from a failure to sign... .. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


SOME RECENT COUNTERSOCIALISTIC LITERATURE 


LOUIS GOTTSCHALK 


E pur si muove! Apparently the world does . 


move, if only in action and reaction. When the 
reviewer was a graduate student, shortly after 
the last “last war,”’ Bertrand Russell’s Roads to 
freedom' was one of the most-talked-about-and- 
sometimes-read books among his confreres; and 
now Professor Hayek’s book? stating that “the 
Road to Freedom was in fact the High Road to 
Servitude” (p. 27) seems to have taken its place 
among the present generation of graduate stu- 
dents—as well as others. “The promise of more 
freedom was responsible,” Hayek claims, “for 
luring more and more liberals along the social- 
ist road, for blinding them to the conflict which 
exists between the basic principles of socialism 
and liberalism, and for often enabling socialists 
to usurp the very name of the old party of free- 
dom” (ibid.). 

It is Mr. Hayek’s thesis that the German 
socialists were responsible for German National 
Socialism and the Hitlerite dictatorship. They 
advocated, he says, a form of central planning 
which would inevitably have subordinated in- 
dividual choices to decisions presumed to pro- 
mote the general welfare as determined by a 
single individual or group of individuals with 
power. Such views, at first held by only a reac- 
tionary minority, finally gained the support of 
the great majority of Germans and practically 
the whole of Germany’s youth. “It was not 
merely the defeat, the suffering, and the wave 
of nationalism which led to their success. Still 


* (London, 1918). The American ed. (New York, 
1919) was called Proposed roads to freedom: social- 
ism, anarchism, and syndicalism. 


2 The road to serfdom. By Friedrich A. Hayek. 
With a foreward by John CHAMBERLAIN. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. xi+250. 
$2.75. The book has been “digested” in the Reader’s 
Digest, April 1945, pp. 1-20. The “digest” bears 
small resemblance, however, to the original, having 
little of its literary charm and almost none of the 
nuances and qualifications that lend a scholarly tone 
to the original. Though the University of Chicago 
Press seems to approve this “digest,” it is doubtful 
that the author does. 


less was the cause, as so many people wish to be- 
lieve, a capitalist reaction against the advance 
of socialism. On the contrary, the support which 
brought these ideas to power came precisely 
from the socialist camp. It was certainly not 
through the bourgeoisie, but rather through the 
absence of a strong bourgeoisie that they were 
helped to power” (p. 168). Finding, however, 
that in England and the United States the les- 
son of Germany’s tragedy had not been learned 
and feeling that as a professor in London he was 
hearing “for a second time opinions expressed 
or measures advocated” (p. 2; cf. pp. 180-83) 
which he had first met as a professor in Vienna, 
Hayek decided to leave “the more strictly aca- 
demic work” (p. x) to which all his inclinations 
led him in order to write a warning. “‘The su- 
preme tragedy is still not seen that in Germany 
it was largely people of good will, men who were 
admired and held up as models in the demo- 
cratic countries, who prepared the way for, if 
they did not actually create, the forces which 
now stand for everything they detest. Yet our 
chance of averting a similar fate depends on our 
facing the danger and on our being prepared to 
revise even our most cherished hopes and ambi- 
tions if they should prove to be the source of the 
danger” (p. 3). 

‘The book is, nevertheless, not far afield 
from some of the author’s “more strictly aca- 
demic work.” Among his recent writings have 
been his two series of articles entitled ‘“The 
counter-revolution of science” and “Scientism 
and the study of society.’’4 The first of this 
series studied the socialistic’ writers of post- 
Revolutionary France, particularly Saint-Si- 
mon. Hayek showed that they believed in the 
“deliberate organization and direction of eco- 


3 Economica, N.S., VIII (1941), 9-36, 119-50, 
and 281-320. 

4 Ibid., IX (1942), 267-91; X (1943), 34-63; and 
XI (1944), 27-39. 

5 “Socialistic” because the words “socialist” and 
“socialism” were not yet in use. 
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nomic activity’® and were prepared to sub- 
ordinate individual preferences entirely to a 
central plan, thereby destroying personal liber- 
ty. Many of these early French socialistic think- 
ers were associated with the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, in which Napoleon, “the scientific chief 
of humanity as he is its political chief,”? dis- 
couraged the liberal arts and established a pure- 
ly military organization.* For Hayek, as his sec- 
ond series of articles shows, the study of man as 
an individual with human foibles, preferences, 
and will leading him to exercise a choice cannot 
be conducted on the same principles as those ac- 
cepted for physics and engineering. The science 
of society, he says, is “‘subjective’—by which 
he means that it can be understood only by 
studying human behavior, which can be under- 
stood, in turn, only by looking within and un- 
derstanding one’s self. The social sciences ‘deal 
with phenomena which can be understood only 
because the object of our study has a mind of a 
structure similar to our own.’’? The effort to 
apply the methods of the natural sciences to the 
social sciences he calls “‘scientistic.”*® In his 
vocabulary “‘scientistic’ is more derogatory 
than ‘“‘subjective.” Whether or not Hayek 
would have written his “cry in a time of hesita- 
tion,” as John Chamberlain calls The road to 
serfdom (p. v), if the world had been less awry, 
it can readily be seen that it is not a clean-cut 
departure from his earlier work. Several of the 
ideas expounded in these two sets of articles are 
to be found again in this recent volume. 

The book has been condemned by some well- 
meaning Leftists, who resent it as a brief for the 
status quo. Hayek, however, is not opposed to 
reform—even a generous program of reform, He 
does not even oppose “planning,” if by that 
word is meant that ‘‘we should handle our com- 
mon problems as rationally as possible and that, 
in so doing, we should use as much foresight as 
we can command” (p. 34). “An economist, 
whose whole task is the study of how men ac- 
tually do and how they might plan their affairs,” 
he says (p. 35), “is the last person who could 


* “Counter-revolution of science,” Joc. cit., p. 291. 


7Sarnt-Smon, Introduction aux travaux scien- 
tifiques du XI X° siécle, quoted in “Counter-revolu- 
tion of science,” loc. cit., p. 30. 

§ Tbid., pp. 16-17. 


9“Scientism and the study of society,” loc. cit., 
IX, 279. 


1 Tbid., p. 269. 
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object to planning in this general sense.” Con- 
sequently, he does not stand for ‘‘a dogmatic 
laissez faire attitude’ and does believe in the 
desirability of “‘a carefully thought-out legal 
framework” in order that competition may 
“work beneficially” (p. 36). Thus, laws regulat- 
ing the use of poisons, limiting working hours, 
requiring certain conditions of sanitation, or 
providing ‘‘an extensive system of social serv- 
ices” are either “fully compatible” or not in- 
compatible with “‘the preservation of competi- 
tion” (p. 37). And he adds: ‘“‘The case for the 
state’s helping to organize a comprehensive sys- 
tem of social insurance is very strong” (p. 121). 
There is, indeed, a distinct need for “legal in- 
stitutions which will make the competitive sys- 
tem work efficiently” (p. 38). Whenever impor- 
tant divergence exists between private calcula- 
tion and social welfare, ‘‘some method other 
than competition may have to be found to sup- 
ply the services in question” (p. 39). Hayek 
thus envisages a wide area of state activity. “In 
no system that could be rationally defended 
would the state just do nothing,” he states 
(ibid.). Furthermore, he advocates a federated 
international order, because federation ‘‘can be 
so devised as to make most of the harmful plan- 
ning difficult while leaving the way free for all 
desirable planning” (p. 235). In short, Hayek 
is not opposed to “planning for competition,” 
but he is opposed to “planning against compe- 
tition” (p. 42). 

In fact, Hayek sees greater danger to the 
competitive system in industrial monopolies 
(p. 41), highly protectionist policies (pp. 46- 
47), and labor monopolies (pp. 128-29) than in 
certain kinds of planning by the state. Next to 
intellectual influences (to which, as we shall see, 
Hayek appears to give first place among the 
causes of modern serfdom), “‘the impetus of the 
movement toward totalitarianism comes mainly 
from the two great vested interests: organized 
capital and organized labor” (p. 194). It is 
clear, therefore, that both Leftists and Right- 
ists will be able to take many of Hayek’s sen- 
tences out of their context and quote him against 
each other," for, unfortunately, he uses the 
same word to cover both the kind of “planning” 
he considers acceptable and the kind he con- 
demns. 


™ Since this essay was first written, the Reader’s 
digest (loc. cit.) has done exactly that from the anti- 
planner’s point of view. 
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"{{n fact, by the time one has made a list of 
the kind of planning Hayek considers sound— 
or at least sound under certain conditions*— 
there is very little in the way of planning left 
out. Feeling, as he does, that the spontaneous 
interaction of economic factors in the price 
system can alone determine the relative impor- 
tance of the competing wants of humanity in 
the absence of a common ethical code or stand- 
ard of values (pp. 48-50) and that the planned 
society would result only in substituting ‘the 
favor of the mighty” for the price system and 
“freedom of choice” (pp. 96-97), he is opposed 
to ‘the planned society” (my italics). By that 
he does not mean a society in which there is 
some planning but one in which the economic 
organization, and therefore not only commodity 
supply and demand but also the character of 
daily life and thought, is determined by a single 
individual or a bureaucracy—“the compre- 
hensive direction of the social process”’ (p. 168). 
“There is no other possibility,” he contends (p. 
199), ‘‘than either the order governed by the 
impersonal discipline of the market or that di- 
rected by the will of a few individuals; and 
these who are out to destroy the first are wit- 
tingly or unwittingly helping to create the sec- 
ond.” Or, again: ‘The only alternative to sub- 
mission to the impersonal and seemingly irra- 
tional forces of the market is submission to an 
equally uncontrollable and therefore arbitrary 
power of other men”’ (p. 205). 

Even if one were to deny (though Hayek 
himself, as we have seen, sometimes seems will- 
ing to concede) that there is a tertium quid be- 
tween these two extremes—that is, the limited 
regulation of the market by the state in the in- 
terest of social well-being and the preservation 
of competitive capitalism—the question still 
arises as to how many outside of the fascist and 
communist nations have ever advocated the 
kind of economic totalitarianism that Hayek 
fears. Certainly there cannot be many in Eng- 
land or the United States. Hayek himself names 
only a few—almost none of them Americans. It 
may even be questioned whether those he 
names advocated “‘the central planning” that 
he fears. Hayek does not deny—in fact, he in- 
sists—that in some cases these men were only 
unwittingly helping the cause of totalitarian- 
ism, that they thought of themselves as fighting 

'2 See pp. 208-10, where he discusses the necessi- 


ty of “wisdom in management of our economic af- 
fairs” after the war. 


in the ranks of the liberals. The Webbs and H. 
G. Wells and Harold Laski are good examples 
of the school that hoped to reach not totali- 
tarianism but liberty by some sort of planned 
economy. Hayek indirectly grants that even 
Karl Marx sought through socialism to estab- 
lish freedom.*3 It should not be extraordinarily 
difficult to name others who advocated some 
kind of statism as a step toward liberty rather 
than toward power.'s Hayek himself admits 
(p. 184) that few people in England or America 
advocate totalitarianism and that, in order to 
find a totalitarian philosophy in those countries, 
it is necessary to piece together the “‘single fea- 
tures” and the “leaves out of Hitler’s book” 
that have been recommended “by somebody or 
other.” If that is so, Hayek has conjured up an 
evil genius that has scared him more than it is 
likely to scare the critical reader of his book. 
The danger, is real and the warning timely, but 
we appear to be still far from the edge of the 
abyss. 

But to Hayek it makes little difference 
whether the planned society is envisaged as an 
end or as a means. He draws no distinction, for 
instance, between Nazis and Bolsheviks.'s An4 
yet, since, as he himself points out, the ques- 
tion of ethical standards is all-important in a 
planned society (see pp. 222-23 above), the end 
for which the society is planned should not be 
regarded as negligible. Hayek contents himself, 
however, with the declaration that the man who 
advocates power to effect freedom is no less 


13 Pp. 104-5, quoting Max Eastman in the Read- 
er’s digest, July 1941, p. 30. 

™4 “At the outset there were wide-ranging plans 
in the United States for land development, public 
debt, transportation, and industrial development, 
prepared by such leaders as Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Gallatin, and Adams. It was only after the Civil 
War that public planning slackened for a genera- 
tion, until the turn of the century”: C. E. Merriam, 
“The National Resources Planning Board; a chap- 
ter in American planning experience,’ American 
political science review, XX XVIII (1944), 1087. 


*s Though he quotes (p. 27), apparently with ap- 
proval, Max Eastman, Stalin’s Russia and the crisis 
of socialism (New York, 1940), p. 82 (“Stalinism is 
worse than fascism, more ruthless, barbarous, un- 
just, immoral, anti-democratic, unredeemed by any 
hope or scruple’’) and (p. 29) Peter Drucker, End 
of economic man (New York, 1929), p. 230 (“‘Fas- 
cism is the stage reached after communism has 
proved an illusion’’). 








mistaken and dangerous than the man who ad- 
vocates power to effect power. ‘‘It may indeed 
be said,” he insists (p. 166), ‘‘that it is the para- 
dox of all collectivist doctrine and its demands 
for ‘conscious’ control or ‘conscious’ planning 
that they necessarily lead to the demand that 
the mind of some individual should rule su- 
preme—while only the individualist approach 
to social phenomena makes us recognize the 
superindividual forces which guide the growth 
of reason.” 

Since “all collectivist doctrine” seems equal- 
ly dangerous, Hayek calls socialist writers in 
England like E. H. Carr and Harold Laski “the 
totalitarians in our midst”’ (his title for chap. 
xiii). He feels that he must publicly correct 
them if their philosophy is not to lead to disas- 
ter. This apparent conviction that intellectuals 
can effect revolutions unless other intellectuals 
stop them would be flattering to us academics 
if we could all share it. The reviewer has con- 
tended that, though intellectuals usually have 
a role to play in causing revolutions, it is seldom 
decisive."© Mr. Hayek presumably would dis- 
agree with this thesis. He is somehow reminis- 
cent of Hippolyte Taine, who, having seen and 
resented the horrors of the Communard revolt 
of 1871 in Paris, wrote a history of the French 
Revolution in which he maintained that the 
philosophes, though they did not necessarily in- 
tend it, brought France by their esprit philo- 
sophique to revolt, anarchy, terror, and dictator- 
ship. Mr. Hayek himself sees an analogy in the 
“political lawyers” of the French Revolution- 
ary movements and the “political professors” 
in’ German history (p. 190). But did the philo- 
sophes cause the French Revolution? Did the 
philosophes have a single philosophy; or does it 
have to be pieced together, as Hayek says Eng- 
lish “totalitarian” thought has to be pieced to- 
gether, to get a consistent and coherent philoso- 
phy out of it? Does not one find them not only 
disagreeing with each other but sometimes 
shifting their opinions from book to book, as 
subject and purpose and point of view shift? 
Does not one often find them inconsistent or 
undecided or ambivalent in the same book? 
And, above all, does not one find that their dis- 


1©See “French Revolution: conspiracy or cir- 
cumstance,” in Persecution and liberty essays in honor 
of George Lincoln Burr (New York, 1931), pp. 445- 
72, and “Causes of revolution,” American journal of 
Sociology, L (1945), 1-8. 
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ciples—those whom they are supposed to have 
influenced to action in later generations—often 
decided or acted first and then only found 
quotations from the philosophes to justify their 
decisions or actions—with the result that both 
sides to a controversy were likely to appeal to 
the same founts of wisdom for justification??? 

It is not merely because the philosophes 
preached both liberty and order that they may 
be regarded as part of the causal pattern of 
both the Jacobins and Napoleon.'* Another, 
and perhaps more significant, explanation is to 
be found in the fact that those who believed in 
liberty could quote certain passages in the 
philosophes’ writings to bolster their arguments 
while those who believed in order could quote 
other passages to bolster theirs—if, indeed, 
they did not derive different lessons from the 
same quotations. Napoleon, to be sure, did not 
like “idéologues,” and he did not often quote 
them himself; but the devil’s knowledge of 
Scripture, not to mention that of the devil’s 
advocates, is too well known to leave any doubt 
that Napoleon could and did find philosophical 
justification for his decisions and acts when he 
thought he needed it. 

As one sees so many of the German profes- 
sors of our day tossed about by circumstances, 
responding to situations and demands, uneasy, 
undecided, now torn in one direction and now 
in another, one wonders similarly whether 
they—or even those of them who had the cour- 
age of their convictions on one side or the oth- 


1Cf. H. T. Parker, Cult of antiquity and the 
French Revolutionaries (Chicago, 1937), pp. 83-88 
and passim; G. H. McNEIL, “The cult of Rousseau 
and the French Revolution,”’ Journal of the History 
of Ideas, VI (1945), 202-3. 


"8 See Geoffrey Bruun, Europe and the French 
imperium (New York, 1938), pp. 3-5, and his paper 
entitled “Eighteenth century despots and twentieth 
century dictators,” read before the Modern History 
Section of the American Historical Association in 
Chicago on December 29, 1944. Nevertheless, Bruun 
perceives (Europe and the French imperium, p. 5): 
“It is easy, however, to overemphasize the ideologi- 
cal element in revolutionary politics. Fundamental- 
ly and practically Napoleon’s popularity rested upon 
the fact that he rescued [sic/] France from social 
demoralization and foreign threats. To the genera- 
tion which welcomed his advent to power his régime 
represented the close of a dangerous experiment, a 
return to order and stability after a decade of peril- 
ous opportunism and incertitude.” The analogy 
with Hitler is not perfect, but it is striking. 
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er—were not, in fact, the victims, or at best the 
symptoms, of a sick society rather than its 
molders. The philosophes were, in this review- 
er’s opinion, only an early stage—a sort of pro- 
drome—of the French Revolution, which might 
very well have come without them; and he is 
inclined to think that the same is true of the 
German professors in the Nazi counterrevolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Hayek does-not seem quite sure of the 
place to give to intellectuals and intellectual in- 
fluences in the German counterrevolution. He 
describes the German socialists in one place 
(p. 3) as men “who prepared the way for, if 
they did not actually create,” the Third Reich; 
and in a passage already quoted he calls organ- 
ized capital and organized labor the main im- 
petus toward totalitarianism “apart from in- 
tellectual influences” (p. 194). But the book 
would have no raison d’étre if he did not funda- 
mentally subscribe to the theory not only that 
intellectuals can lead and mislead but that their 
leadership is the decisive factor in crucial 
events. 

Hayek is far from naive, however. He knows 
that there must be a situation for both the lead- 
ers and the led to react to. National Socialism 
“is to a large extent,” he says (p. 116), “‘a revolt 
of a new underprivileged class against the labor 
aristocracy which the industrial labor movement 
had created.” German society had a peculiar 
character in that ‘“‘a larger part of the civil life 
of Germany than of any other country was de- 
liberately organized from the top” and in that 
“so large a proportion of her people did not re- 
gard themselves as independent but as ap- 
pointed functionaries” (p. 131). One decisive 
factor in the rise of totalitarianism on the con- 
tinent, which Hayek admits is yet absent in 
England and America, “is the existence of a 
large recently dispossessed middle class” (p. 
209). Even in that passage (p. 168) where he 
argues that this recently dispossessed middle 
class, this “‘absence of a strong bourgeoisie,” 
was due to the socialists and ‘‘the union of anti- 
capitalist forces of the Right and of the Left,” 
he is willing to admit that ‘‘the defeat, the suf- 
fering, and the wave of nationalism” also played 
some part. But the major transgressor always 
seems to be the German socialist writer. 

The reviewer would like it to be clear, in 
disagreeing with the author on this point, that 
he does not condone the German intellectuals 
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for their weakness on the side of liberty or their 
boldness on the side of power. The ¢rahison des 
clercs is no more palatable because it is so sel- 
dom the decisive factor in critical political situ- 
ations or because they are the victims rather 
than the molders of events. What the reviewer 
does wish to say is that he considers events and 
situations and beliefs (i.e., nonrational faiths, 
as distinguished from rational thought) more 
crucial among revolutionary antecedents than 
thinkers, good or bad. “‘Ideas,” said Lord Acton, 
for whom Hayek has a high regard, “have a 
radiation and development, an ancestry and 
posterity of their own, in which men play the 
part of godfathers and godmothers more than 
that of legitimate parents.”*® When ideas be- 
come political faiths that move mountains, their 
power comes not from their sponsors but from 
the conditions that give them wide acceptance. 
If such decisive factors as ‘‘a large recently dis- 
possessed middle class” are still absent in Eng- 
land and America, this country is relatively safe 
from a totalitarian revolution, even though 
many of our writers may advocate socialism; 
and if the conservative forces in this country 
ever become too weak to resist such a revolu- 
tion, it will probably be because of such events 
as inflation (of which Hayek says almost noth- 
ing as a factor in the German scene) rather than 
because of any socialist philosophy. 

In fact, Mr. Hayek as an economist might 
well have pointed out that reforming writers 
are themselves a part of “the superindividual 
forces which guide the growth of reason.” They 
answer a human need whose price is deter- 
mined largely by the same spontaneous inter- 
play of economic atoms in a free market as de- 
termines the value of the products of the other 
professions and skills. Our author, who, with 
Treitschke, laments the “inability to leave any- 
thing to the simple power of organic growth” 
(p. 182), ought to have been at some pains to 
point out that advocates of reform naturally ap- 
pear at those stages of the organic growth of so- 
ciety when there is a demand for them, no mat- 
ter how mistaken they may be. 

Two final comments seem called for. The 
first is that Hayek contends that a socialist 
state is more likely to become engaged in war 
than a capitalistic one (p. 221). In this connec- 


19 Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone, ed. 
Herbert Paut (New York, 1904), p. 99 (Mar. 15, 
1880). 








tion the reviewer would like to call attention to 
two articles by Professor Jacob Viner in which 
the same contention is advanced more fully° 
and with quite convincing argument. The sec- 
ond comment is that Hayek doubts, on a priori 


2° “International relations between state con- 
trolled national economies,” American economic 
review, XXXIV (1944), 315-29, and “Peace as an 
economic problem” in G. B. de Huszar (ed.), New 
perspectives on peace (Chicago, 1944), pp. 85-114. 
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grounds, whether ‘“‘a patent which in the social 
interest ought to be used” was ever “‘in any im- 
portant instance” put “‘in cold storage” (p. 203, 
n. 1). If he will examine Wendell Berge’s Car- 
tels: challenge to a free world (Washington, 1944), 
he will find evidence, if not of actual shelving of 
inventions, at least of suppression or perversion 
of the search for new ones. 
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AUGUST 20, 1945 
DEAR Mk. VISITING EpITOR: 

With your permission I should like to point out to the readers of the Journal who 
may not read the inside cover that this issue appears under the editorship of Professor 
Lawrence D. Steefel, of the University of Minnesota, who was visiting professor 
at the University of Chicago during the summer, 1945. The editor, Professor Berna- 
dotte E. Schmitt, is on leave of absence with the Department of State. I have found 
it necessary because of the pressure of other obligations, caused chiefly by the absence 
. of several colleagues, to resign as associate and acting editor. My colleague, Associate 
Professor S. William Halperin, had been designated to take my place, but he was 
appointed to the G.I. University at Biarritz, France, before he could actually 
begin his editorial duties. My colleague, Professor Arthur P. Scott, will act in his 
stead until he returns. 

I think I ought not to leave the editorial staff of the Journal, with which I have 
been associated since its inception, without thanking the many persons, like your- 
self, who have served it so faithfully in an editorial or other capacity during these 
seventeen years. 


Sincerely yours, 
Louis GOTTSCHALK 
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WHAT THEY WOULD DO ABOUT GERMANY 
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avalanche of materials on the German 
problem has descended upon Great Britain and 
the United States. People from many walks of 
life have analyzed German backgrounds and 
ills and have proposed numerous and conflicting 
remedies for Germany’s apparently incurable 
aggressive and militaristic impulses. Two 
studies published early in the war in England 
concentrate on the much debated problem of 
the historical existence of “two Germanies.”’ 
Frederick W. Foerster, a well-known German 
educator and now librarian of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s new Germanic library, contends in 
Europe and the German question’ that Germany’s 
responsibility for the tumultuous state of Euro- 
pean affairs dates back to 1866—to the time 
when Prussia became a preponderant influence. 
Recent developments, he asserts, are a radical 
departure “from the entire spirit of German 
history ...., from her character and her soul” 
(p. 11).? Following a more antagonistic line, 
Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw in his Germany, 
the aggrcssor throughout the ages releases all the 
venom of an irate individual, although he is 
generally a good historian. He calls Germany 
“a rogue among elephants,” a people “alien 
from Christendom,” and a nation wedded “‘to 
a harsh and barbaric language,” which “has 
failed to keep it [Germany] in touch with the 
culture of the modern world.’’4 In this country, 


Wr the past several years a veritable 


* London, 1940. 

2S. D. Stirk (The Prussian spirit [London, 1942}) 
also derives naziism from Prussianism. 

3 London, 1940. 

4 There are a number of works of this type by 
reputable scholars. Rohan D’O. Butler in his The 
roots of National Socialism, 1783-1933 (New York, 
1942) endeavors to show that the spiritual fore- 
father of Hitler was Johann Gottfried Herder; W. M. 
McGovern’s work From Luther to Hitler (Boston, 
1941) is a more scholarly effort to turn up the roots 
of Fascist-Nazi political philosophy. Professor Mc- 
Govern insists that “‘the Nazi triumph in that coun- 
try [Germany] is little more than ‘seeing the chick- 
ens come home to roost’ ”’ (pp. 597-98). 
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too, the early stresses of war produced a polemi- 
cal literature purporting to be historical analy- 
sis. Among those works most widely circulated 
during 1943 was Paul Winkler’s The thousand- 
year conspiracy: secret Germany behind the 
mask.s Like Hearnshaw, Winkler insists that 
naziism is nothing new in German history; like 
Foerster, he sees what little there is of “good 
Germany” perverted by the indoctrination of 
all Germany with Prussian principles.® Winkler 
goes even further by contending that “after 
January 10, 1933, every one of Hitler’s deci- 
sions, without exception, accorded with Junker 
interests” (p. 210). 

Works of this type still appear, but they are 
partially counterbalanced by books like Erika 
and Klaus Mann’s The other Germany’ and 
Edmond Vermeil’s Germany’s three Reichs.* 
Professor Vermeil of the Sorbonne argues ef- 
fectively that faith should not be placed “‘in the 
intimate union alleged by the National Social- 
ist leaders to exist between them and the Ger- 
man people” (p. 76). In their concise and read- 
able Germany: a short history? President George 
W. Shuster of Hunter College and Professor 
Arnold Bergstraesser of the University of Chi- 
cago agree that ‘“‘nazism has its roots in the 
past” (p. rr), but they also contend that the 
possession of such roots is not peculiar to Ger- 


s New York. A similar point of view about Ger- 
many as the supergangster state is expressed by 
Thomas W. Lamont, chairman of J. P. Morgan and 
Company, in a letter published in the New York 
Times, Nov. 19, 1944. 

6 Contrast Louis P. Lochner, former bureau chief 
of the Associated Press in Berlin, in What about 
Germany? (New York, 1942). He gives numerous ex- 
amples of a “Germany which is ashamed and humili- 
ated at the disgrace into which Nazism has dragged 
the German name” (p. 216). 


7 New York, 1940. 
§ London, 1944. 


9New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1944. Pp. 
238. $2.75. 
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many.'® Unlike Hearnshaw, these authors argue 
that Hitler is in no sense ‘“‘a genuine expression 
of the German spirit” but is merely the German 
form of the thunderbolt that has shaken mod- 
ern civilization. Writers who speculate in more 
detail about the future of Germany must, at the 
outset, face the question of the “two Germanies” 
and then proceed to draw their conclusions. 

Even before America’s entry into the war 
there appeared Theodore. N. Kaufman’s Ger- 
many must perish!™ As the title implies, Kauf- 
man proposes the death sentence for Germany 
as a4 nation.” He justifies his radical proposal 
by contending that Germany has forced a total 
war upon the world and hence must suffer a 
total penalty. He does not attribute the war to 
the Nazis or to Hitler but insists that the guilt 
rests squarely upon the German people and the 
“inbred lust of the German nation for conquest 
and mass murder” (p. 2). The author grants, 
for the sake of argument, that up to 20 per cent 
(or 15,000,000) of Germany’s population might 
be guiltless. He does not believe, however, that 
the welfare of this 20 per cent can be allowed to 
divert attention from the fact, as he contends, 
that Germany has involved 300,000,000 people 
in two world wars. Quickly dismissing propos- 
als that Germany continue to exist as a nation 
under some international plan, Kaufman pre- 
sents a Haphazard map of Europe in which 
Germany is partitioned among the surrounding 
countries. Then he suggests a plan of systematic 
sterilization to prevent the German people from 
reproducing their kind. He calculates that all 
Germans—male and female—could be st: rilized 
within three years or less! Once their reproduc- 
tive abilities are eliminated, he would force the 
German soldiers into labor battalions for the 
reconstruction of damaged cities and areas. The 
civilians remaining would be obliged to become 
active citizens of the country to which they had 
been annexed, and they would be compelled to 
adopt the language and traditions of the annex- 
ing state. It is not remarkable that Goebbels 
was able to use so effectively a translation of 

1 Max Seydewitz (Civil life in wartime Germany 
[New York, 1945]) has amassed evidence in an effort 
to show concretely that the German people did not 
willingly subscribe during the last twelve years to 
the theories of National Socialism. 


™ Newark: Argyle Press, 1941. Pp. 104. $1.00. 


'2 A recent proposal of the same type is that by 
Dorothy Snow Smith and Wilson M. Southam, in 
No Germany therefore no more German wars (Ottawa, 
1945). 
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this book to bolster Germany’s wavering morale 
after the disasters in Russia. Kaufman’s atti- 
tude of unlimited revanche is fortunately not 
characteri8tic of the other works here reviewed. 
His apparent belief that elimination of Ger- 
many as a nation would be a positive step to- 
ward the abolition of war (p. 19) is presented 
without logical or historical data to give it sub- 
stance. The book leaves the impression of being 
little more than indulgence in dire vituperation 
by a man who sees Germany as the sole cause 
of the world’s woes. 

The most effective accuser of the German 
people is Lord Robert Vansittart, the author of 
The black record'3 and Lessons of my life.*4 These 
two works are among the least influential mani- 
festations of Vansittart’s efforts, for his reputa- 
tion in England has been built around his un- 
published broadcasts, his numerous speeches, 
his magazine and newspaper articles, and _ his 
influential public position. Popularly, ‘Van- 
sittartism’”S is often, though incorrectly, thought 
to include provisions for Germany as violent as 
those suggested by Kaufman. And, certainly, 
Lord Vansittart is no judicious and even-tem- 
pered student of the Germans. He is a Strong 
protagonist of indicting the German nation as 
responsible for the present war and the atroci- 
ties attending expansion." In reading Lessons of 
my life it is quite easy to be carried away by the 
author’s elegant and humorous style and by his 
appeals to emotions whipped to fever-pitch by 
wartime propaganda. His chief purpose is to 
convince the reader and the world of the im- 
maturity, militarism, and general evil in the 
“German character.’ His greatest contribution 
to contemporary studies about the German 
problem has been to convince many that ‘“‘two 
Germanies”’ have not and do not exist. On the 
positive side, he has little to offer except a gen- 
eral statement to the effect that the ‘Four 
Freedoms” will be impossible unless the defeat, 
demilitarization, occupation, and re-education 
of Germany become realities. He gives no spe- 


13 London, 1941. 


™ New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. Pp. 281. 
$3.00. 


™ See VANSITTART, “Vansittartism,” Nineteenth 
century, CXXXI (1941), 203-8, and contrast Kings- 
ley MarTIN, ‘“Vansittartism,” New statesman and 
nation, XXIV (1942), 35-36. 


"© See the criticism of Lessons of my life in Appen. 
II of Paul HaGEN, Germany after Hitler, pp. 224-40. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1944. Pp. 240. $2.00. 
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cific suggestions as to how these general and 
difficult recommendations can best be imple- 
mented. His efforts, however, have probably 
had more general influence in all strata of so- 
ciety than those of any other student of the 
German problem. 

Colonel T. H. Minshall’s What to do with 
Germany"? is one of the earlier English variations 
on the Vansittart theme.'® In his chapters on 
“The German character” and “The German 
mind” he makes a number of statements start- 
lingly close to the “racialism” of the Nazis. He 
writes: 

It is peculiarly difficult for the English mind to 
understand the German character. This arises, in 
part, from our own mental characteristics, in part 
from the fact that there is no actual German nation 
and that only two generations ago Germany con- 
sisted of over two score different states; but perhaps 
the main reason is that the individual German has 
so many different strains in his blood, including 
Slav. Ethnologists tell us that this blood is more 
than usually mixed, and that it includes that of 
Romans, Franks, Gauls, Letts, Wends, Finn-Ugri- 
ans, and Tartars. Nietzsche called it, “a most amaz- 
ing mixture and interpenetration,” and to this he 
attributed the Germans’ many-sided mind. This, in- 
cidentally, makes nonsense of the Nazi racial doc- 
trine which, moreover, if true, would seem not to 
need such insistent asseveration [p. 25]. 


Aside from his discussion of ‘‘German charac- 
ter,’’ Colonel Minshall designates Prussia as the 
“prime mover actuating aggression” (p. 128). 
To prevent a repetition of such aggression, the 
author suggests that the continuing presence of 
“particularism” in Germany be used to weaken 
Prussian influence. He advocates the organiza- 
tion of a German federation and would revive 
that division of Germany which post-Napole- 
onic writers, like Sybel, referred to as the ‘‘Tri- 
as.” He even suggests that Czechoslovakia 
might be added to a German federal union as 
“another counter-weight to Prussian influence” 
(p. 190). German union, he contends, would be 
more likely to achieve success if Europe were 
formed into a federal entity.’ In general, Colo- 


17 London, 1941. 

"8 Republished in the United States as Future 
Germany (New York, 1944). 

19 A thoroughgoing exposition of federalism is to 
be found in Albert GuERARD, Europe: free and united. 
Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 206. $2.50. Unlike Minshall, he 
hopes to see a European union which would include 
the German people as well as the other national 
groups. He would not, however, federalize Germany 
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nel Minshall’s positive proposals seem to be 
much sounder and more temperate than his 
efforts to penetrate the “German mind.” The 
tendency to disregard the elementary fact that 
“‘particularism” has become of less and less im- 
portance in the past decade is common to most 
schemes for reviving federalism in Germany. 
Certainly, Bavarians and Swabians are con- 
scious of a series of traditions which are non- 
Prussian. This consciousness does not, however, 
preclude a strong feeling of national unity which 
would resent bitterly outside attempts to re- 
awaken eighteenth- and nineteenth-century par- 
ticularistic tendencies. Even if federalism should 
be the alternative solution adopted by the peace 
conference, it is well to remember that the 
American Civil War took place within a federa- 
tion. 

Emil Ludwig, through his numerous and 
colorful books, has long had an important part 
in shaping public opinion. When twenty-five, 
he left his native Germany to take up residence 
in Switzerland, but he never abandoned his 
lively interest in the German problem. Recently 
he published an analysis of German history”® 
which was circulated widely in America through 
agencies such as the Book of the Month Club. 
He has also stated his opinions in How to treat the 
Germans.?' This little book is based on speeches 
which the author gave before the foreign rela- 
tions committee of the house of representatives 
and in a “government institution.” 

Like many of the writers on Germany, Lud- 
wig makes much of the fact that the Germans 
were still living in primitive conditions when 
Athens and Rome were great civilizations (al- 
though he does not mention that the Angles and 
Saxons were also among the early German 
tribes). It is most difficult to understand, more- 
over, how Ludwig can unhesitatingly make 
some of his sweeping and unqualified assertions, 
such as: “The inflation was a fraudulent trick, 
invented by some industrialists to get loans by 
the millions from the Berlin treasury, then to 
change them into foreign money, and to return 
them at last, some months later, in the form of 
devaluated bank bills” (p. 54). In estimating 
Prussian influence on German life, Ludwig as- 
serts that “the German Hall of Fame [?] does 


internally, for he envisages the elimination of the 
sovereign state system in Europe. 


20 The Germans: double history of a nation (Bos- 
ton, 1941). 


21 New York, 1943. 
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not contain one single name from Prussia. ... . 
Kant, Beethoven and Humboldt were _half- 
Germans. Mendelssohn, Marx, Heine, Cffen- 
hach were Jews. None was a real Prussian” 
(p. 36). 

In considering a defeated Germany, Ludwig 
insists that the Germans must be made to fear 
the conquerors, for they have made a “religion 
of barbarity” and must be held completely re- 
sponsible for the acts of terror inflicted upon 
other peoples. He does not advocate physical 
punishment of the whole population but does 
propose the punishment of those guilty of indi- 
vidual crimes. The nation as a whole would be 
made to pay through labor, capital, and materi- 
als drawn from Germany to rebuild the other 
nations. Furthermore, the author would parti- 
tion Germany into Prussian and non-Prussian 
areas, not by arbitrary outside action but by 
an internal plebiscite. Once Germany has been 
mastered, Ludwig would have the leaders of in- 
dustry broken and the symbols of Germany’s 
past military successes demolished. He would 
then inject into the Germans through a foreign- 
sponsored educational program ‘“‘the ideas of 
tolerance and responsibility.”’ Like Vansittart, 
he makes no distinction between Nazis and 
Germans; unlike the English nobleman, Lud- 
wig hopes to end the ‘Prussian menace” by 
partition. If the author’s general thesis about 
German history is valid, it is difficult to en- 
visage how partition will remove the German 
“lust for power” (p. 16) or materially alter 
what he would call the “national qualities’’ of 
the German race. Partition might result only 
in a determined resurgence of the German unifi- 
cation movement. Apparently, the author has 
little concern about the practical effects of his 
proposals upon the other nations of Europe and 
the world; he treats the German question in al- 
most total isolation. 

Another study in the Vansittart-Ludwig 
vein is Louis Nizer’s What to do with Germany.?? 
The author is a New York attorney and a popu- 
lar after-dinner speaker. He approaches the 
problem mainly from the legal angle but recog- 
nizes that “our rules for punishment disinte- 
grate when the criminal gang is a whole nation”’ 
(p. 3). After punishment of the worst Nazi 
criminals Nizer would hold the whole nation in 
“protective custody”—which would mean the 
virtual suspension of German sovereignty. He 
contends further that no treaty should be con- 

cluded with Germany, for such documents are 





22 Chicago, 1944. 


only possible when agreed upon by sovereign 
states. In addition to the archcriminals, other 
categories of Nazi officials (numbering around 
150,000) are listed against whom the death 
penalty should be sought. He also argues that 
the courts of each nation should have jurisdic- 
tion over the perpetrators of crimes in its ter- 
ritory. 

Unlike Ludwig, Nizer evinces some concern 
about the international ramifications of the 
German question. Although he would deprive 
Germany of its sovereignty, he believes that the 
economic well-being of the German nation 
must be assured if the world’s economic struc- 
ture is to escape disaster. He contends, never- 
theless, that complete industrial disarmament 
is necessary and ought to be accompanied by 
agrarian reforms and the confiscation of the 
great estates of East Prussia. Economic dis- 
armament, he also points out, must be aided by 
mental disarmament, which involves a problem 
of education. The author argues: “One may as 
well disqualify a great surgeon because his gall 
bladder is bad, as to reject the democracies’ 
right to normalize the barbaric pedagogy of 
Germany because they have ignorance among 
their own peoples” (p. 168). Nizer would es- 
tablish an international university with super- 
vision over German education and textbooks. 
As an aid to the foreign teachers, the author 
would launch a strong radio, press, and motion- 
picture campaign for democracy and its princi- 
ples. He pays slight attention to the problem of 
world order, advocating only a vague plan of 
regional federalism. Basically, Nizer concerns 
himself with problems of ‘crime and punish- 
ment,” with but fleeting consideration of Ger- 
man history and traditions. He takes for granted 
the perverse character of the Germans, devot- 
ing the major portion of his study to legal 
schemes for bringing to trial certain groups of 
Nazis and to the conditions which an armistice 
with Germany should include. 

A political proposal by five anonymous 
Hollanders is contained in How to end the Ger- 
man menace.3 To illustrate their contention 
that no distinction can be drawn between Nazis 
and the vast majority of Germans, the authors 
quote the following verse from Jacob Cats 
(1577-1660), as translated from the Dutch: 


When the “Hun” is poor and down, 
He’s the humblest man in town; 

But once he climbs and holds the rod, 
He smites his fellow-men and God. 


23 New York: Querido, 1944. Pp. 92. $1.25. 
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Certain Germans now in exile seem, to the au- seems especially acceptable because it does not 
thors, not ‘‘to have undergone a change of envisage the separation of areas such as the 
heart” (p. 13) but seem rather to “have learned Rhineland from the German states; nor does it 
nothing and [to] have forgotten everything” arbitrarily parcel out German territories to sur- 
(p. 17). The authors are also disturbed by what _ rounding nations. 
they allege is the Germanophile attitude of In 1943 there appeared two milder studies: 
many German-Americans and of numerous one by Gullie B. Goldin, The coming peace 
well-intentioned but misled political idealists. settlement with Germany,5 and the other by 
The authors reject the federalist approach toa Bernadotte E. Schmitt, What shall we do with 
German settlement and advocate a partitioning Germany?* Mr. Goldin, a New York lawyer, 
of Germany into three sections: North Ger- emphasizes the close relationship between the 
many, including Prussia, Mecklenburg, and the German problem and the whole peace settle- 
eastern half of Saxony; South Germany, includ- ment and concerns himself with certain of the 
ing the Palatinate, Hesse-Darmstadt, Bavaria, more irreconcilable differences between Nazi 
Wiirttemberg, and Baden; and West Germany. and Anglo-American culture. For the German 
If West Germany should prove to be too large problem he offers a suggestive ten-point pro- 
and powerful, the authors propose that it also gram, to be implemented by a partition of 
should be divided, thus making four independ- Germany.?? Most of his proposals, however, are 
ent areas. too general, including the suggestion of parti- 

Like Minshall, the five Hollanders see Prus- tion; in fact, a number of his arguments, par- 
sia as the bée noire among the German states ticularly with reference to the influence of 
and are firmly convinced that this area should Nietzsche upon Nazi thought, border on the 
be subjected to harsh probationary measures. naive. Mr. Schmitt, University of Chicago pro- 
On the economic side they would shackle heavy fessor and editor of this journal, reviews Ger- 
industry and would force production to swing man history in order to show that Germans are 
away from the manufacture of capital to con- different from other national groups. Few wou 
sumer goods. They would also institute meas ISR TRAE CSPRE RS Poe onl otitis. many, 
ures, such as tariffs and monetary controls, to however, would object to the author’s effort to 
forestall attempts at the economic reunion of describe “national character” in terms of par- 
partitioned Germany. Instead of a German _ ticular events in German history and particular 
economic union, they believe economic co-op- excerpts from the writings of certain literary 
eration with surrounding non-German nations and philosophical “greats.” In proposing what 
should be encouraged. The forms of govern- he terms a “stern peace,” Schmitt would dis- 
ment in the various areas they would leave to arm Germany, search the country for con- 
local wishes and requirements, and they point cealed weapons, and prevent rearmament by 
out that such is possible because the new states policing. He would not insist upon reparations 
carved out of Germany will be no larger and no of the type imposed by the Treaty of Versailles 
stronger than their neighbors and will, further- but would force Germany to return booty ac- 
more, be under the influence of the Soviet quired by conquest. He would also punish 
Union or England. Here, again, it seems the au- severely those Germans who committed crimes 
thors fail to realize the enduring strength of the 
nationalist tradition. The multitude of eco- with Germany?” Foreign policy reports, XX, No. 17 
nomic problems and the complex system of [1944], 213). In England, however, there are many 
economic control involved would also make this who would divide modern Germany. Paul Einzig, a 
plan extremely difficult to apply. More than British economist, suggests in Appeasement: before, 
most proposals, however, this general scheme  4uring and after the war (New York, 1941) that the 
of partition appears to be influencing official Reich should be divided as it was before 1871 and 
circles, particularly in the United States.*4 It that the former dynasties should be restored. 

2s New York: Reklam Press. Pp. 58. $1.50. 


26 “Public Policy Pamphlets,” No. 38. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. 22. $0.25. 


24 Cf. James B. Reston, “Agreement is sought on 
future of Germany,” New York Times, Oct. 29, 
1944. See also Sumner WELLES, The time for decision, 
pp. 352-54. New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. Pp. 27 See also the article by the well-known German 
431. $3.00. The continental countries generally ap- _ historian, Veit Valentin, in which he advocates par- 
pear to look with disfavor on partition or dismem- _ tition (“Germany aftér the war,” Contemporary re- 
berment (see W. N. Hapset, “What kind of peace” view, CLXI [1942], 72-78). 
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in occupied countries. In concluding the positive 
aspects of his suggestions, Schmitt writes: “The 
program here set forth is based on the convic- 
tion that the Germans are not like Frenchmen 
,or Britishers or Americans but possess certain 
‘national traits which make them impervious to 
reason, generosity, or even fair play” (p. 20).?8 
An interesting series of four essays by Bene- 
detto Croce appeared in 1944 under the title 
Germany and Europe: a spiritual dissension. 
Vincent Sheean did the translating from the 
Italian and wrote a brief introduction to the 
book. In one of the essays, “Confessions of an 
Italian ‘Germanophile,’’’ Croce makes plain 
his belief that there is a basic difference between 
naziism and Italian fascism, ‘‘because the first 
was a terrible crisis which had been brooding in 
the history of Germany through centuries, and 
the second was a superfetation foreign to the 
history of Italy” (p. 41). The Italian philoso- 
pher emphasizes that ‘‘the evil [naziism] to be 
cured has an historical nature” (p. 46). The 
second essay, ‘“The Germany we loved,” is a 
brief analysis of Germany’s well-meaning but 
ineffective liberal thinkers of the past and pres- 
ent. In “War as ideal” Croce traces Germany’s 
militarism to a “retrograde romanticism, 
strongly sensualist and materialistic” (p. 70), 
which corrupted “noble and humanitarian 
traditional patriotism” (ibid.). He believes 
that in the process of re-educating the Germans 
“war as ideal” should be rooted out of German 
minds and should be replaced by a more respect- 
ful and appreciative attitude toward the citizen 
and the merchant. In “Duties and duty,” the 
fourth of the essays, the Neapolitan philosopher 
argues that “love of one’s country has justifica- 
tion and worth only when it is born and lives on 
the trunk of humanity” (p. 79). On this and 
numerous other points Croce accepts the view- 
point that a fundamental cleavage exists be- 
tween Germany and Europe—between Ro- 
manized and non-Romanized Europe. Although 
this is a fairly common attitude, it is highly 
questionable whether a serious study of fascism 
would lead to its exclusive identification with 
any single group. If Croce’s point of view is 
justifiable, why have the germs of fascism so 
successfully infected Italy, Spain, the Austria 
of Dollfuss, the collaborationists of France, and 


For opinions similar to those expressed by 
Schmitt see Oscar LANGE, “What peace with Ger- 
many?” Nation, CLIX (1944), 793-05. 


29 New York: Random House. Pp. 83. $1.25. 


the Argentinians of the New World? Why have 
such non-Romanized countries as England, the 
United States, and the countries of Scandinavia 
managed to escape the worst extremes of 
fascism? 

Unlike Croce, Sumner Welles, former Ameri- 
can undersecretary of ‘state, emphasizes the 
destructive nature of German policy only from 
the time of Bismarck.3° Welles holds that Ger- 
man external and internal policies during the 
last seventy-five years have been initiated or 
directed by the German general staff. This in- 
stitution he refers to as ‘‘the continuing destruc- 
tive force that must be extirpated if the Ger- 
man people are ever to make a constructive 
contribution to the stability of Europe” (p. 342). 
Even after completing his mission to Europe in 
1940, during which he interviewed many high- 
ranking Nazis, this American statesman re- 
mained certain of the general stafi’s omnipo- 
tence. He argues that the general staff has at 
hand, even now (1944), plans for continued 
existence after military defeat. Their plan of 
“indirect complicity,” Welles believes, involves 
the creation of doubt in German minds about 
Germany’s peacetime statesmen and envisages 
continued work through underground agents 
both inside and outside the homeland.3 

Continuing in this vein, Welles asserts that 
no world organization will be able to withstand 
a postwar unified Germany manipulated by the 
dangerous general staff. To render ineffective 
the alleged ambitions of the general staff, he 
proposes the partitioning of Germany, with due 
regard for economic, political, and cultural con- 
siderations. After awarding East Prussia to 
Poland the author would divide the remaining 
German area into three separate states—as 
would several other writers already considered.+? 
In the south Welles would create a predomi- 
nantly Catholic state from the former states of 
“Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden and Hesse- 
Darmstadt, together with those regions which 
may roughly be defined as the Rhineland and 
the Saar” (p. 352). According to Welles, a 


3° Op. cit., chap. ix. 

3" Sigrid Schultz, former Chicago Tribune corre- 
spondent in Berlin, in Germany will try it again em- 
phasizes the continuing role of the German secret 
general staff in the period between the two world 
wars (pp. 15-35). New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1944. Pp. 238. $2.50. See also Michael SAYERS and 
Albert E. Kaun, The plot against the peace (New 
York, 1945). 

32 Cf, above, pp. 229-31 and n. 15. 
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northwestern state, predominantly Protestant, 
comprising the old territories of Upper Hesse, 
Thuringia, Westphalia, Hanover, Oldenburg, 
Hamburg, and smaller contiguous areas, would 
form a satisfactory national unit. Finally, he 
would organize a nation including Prussia (ex- 
cept East Prussia), Mecklenburg, and Saxony. 
The reviewer is impressed by the author’s fail- 
ure to appreciate sufficiently the importance of 
the economic problems which would arise in the 
partitioning process. It is also difficult to ac- 
cept his extreme concern over the plots of the 
German general staff. On this point, as Norman 
Thomas writes, ‘Such plots as he [Welles] fears 
could only be successful if non-Germanic Europe 
has an incapacity for recovery which makes its 
case well nigh hopeless.’’33 On the other hand, 
Welles, more than most of the authors here re- 
viewed, has a keen appreciation of the intimate 
connections between the future of Germany and 
the future of other nations. 

Among the popular books of the day is Dr. 
Richard M. Brickner’s 7s Germany incurable?34 
A psychiatrist by vocation, Dr. Brickner at- 
tempts “to apply psychiatrists’ and neurolo- 
gists’ understanding of human conduct to the 
world scene, in an effort to make sense for the 
present and hope for the future out of ‘German 
aggression’”’ (p. 29).35 He presents German 
backgrounds in terms of “five generations of 
German history” (p. 37). Drawing examples 
from various periods of recent German history, 
Brickner avers, on the basis of his clinical ex- 
perience with individuals exhibiting paranoid 
tendencies, that German culture possesses the 
symptoms of group paranoia (chap. vii). To 
justify application of the psychiatric approach 
to groups, Brickner summons the testimony of 
certain anthropologists, like Margaret Mead 
(the author of the introduction to Brickner’s 
book), who have worked with primitive groups 
and isolated what is sometimes referred to as 
the “emotional core” of a society. The emo- 
tional core in German society is the paranoid 
trend which has overwhelmed the nonparanoid 
elements and has thereby established paranoid 
values as the norm. M 

Among the symptoms of paranoia revealed 


33 Commonweal, XL (1944), 354. 

34 Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1943. Pp. 
318. $3.00. 

35 Cf. H. G. BAYNES, Germany possessed (Toronto, 
1941), and Rolfe Tit, The eternal Ger-maniac (New 
York, 1942), which are also psychiatric studies. 
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by Germany’s actions during the last one hun- 
dred and fifty years Brickner lists megalomania, 
the need to dominate, the persecution complex 
and projection, and retrospective falsification. 
To bring Germany’s paranoid development to 
an end, he insists that only psychiatric methods 
will act as a protective device. The nonparanoid 
Germans he likens to the ‘clear area”’ in the in- 
dividual paranoid. As the psychiatrist works 
with this clear area, so must the victorious 
powers work in Germany through its nonpara- 
noid elements. This group must be encouraged 
and aided by the victors, and the many mar- 
ginal cases must become convinced once again 
of the essential validity of nonparanoid values. 
Sufficient help must be lent this clear-area 
regime so that it can and will supply employ- 
ment and economic security for the masses. 

In a number of ways Brickner’s recommen- 
dations for dealing with the Germans are simi- 
lar to those of authors who urge co-operation 
with the democratic elements. The basic diffi- 
culty with the author’s thesis resides in the fail- 
ure to recognize that such conditions which he 
describes as being typically paranoid can cer- 
tainly be found to exist in any national group. 
If German history of the last century and a half 
illustrates a movement toward wide acceptance 
of paranoid values, it would also be reasonable 
to argue that a number of aggressive nations— 
England, France, Japan, etc.—exhibit similar, 
if not identical, tendencies. The reviewer also 
questions seriously the validity of applying 
clinical methods ordinarily used in the under- 
standing and treatment of individual cases to 
the history and present development of a large 
nation. Even if paranoia be an accurate expla- 
nation of the German enigma, it is certainly 
questionable whether psychiatric methods can 
be of practical value in curing Germany’s “mass 
insanity.” Like the Vansittartists, Brickner sees 
in German history a consistently sinister trend 
with respect to the rest of the world. Brickner 
emphasizes, too, that the Nazis and Hitler are 
German and a manifestation of Germany’s 
unique cultural heritage. Ferdinand A. Hermens 
writes that Brickner’s book shows “that even 
from untenable premises one may arrive at 
tolerable conclusions.’’3* 

Another physician, Dr. Edmund Jacobson, 
of the Chicago laboratory for clinical physiol- 


36 The tyrants’ war and the peoples’ peace, p. 18. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 
250. $2.75. 
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ogy, also refuses to excuse the German people 
from responsibility for the actions of the Nazi 
war machine. In chapter iii of The peace we 
Americans need37 Jacobson quotes at length from 
the atrocity accounts of this war to prove the 
complicity of the majority of Germans in fre- 
quent and horrendous crimes. The author does 
not make his condemnation on the basis of a 
“science of peoples” but does denounce the 
Germans on the basis of ‘“common sense.’”’ He 
argues that animals vary in savagery, and there- 
fore men must vary likewise. Any group— 
German or Japanese—engages in conflict be- 
cause of physical characteristics ‘“conditioned 
by physico-chemical constitution” (p. 69). The 
doctor believes that we should not point to the 
“good” Germans of the United States or Switz- 
erland as exceptions which disprove his theory. 
Given a German environment, he contends, 
“the Germans....behave in a way which 
menaces our security and our civilization” 
(p. 69). Jacobson’s ideas do not, in many ways, 
differ materially from statements about “‘in- 
herited national characteristics” expressed fre- 
quently in Nazi anti-Semitic publications. 
Among the better-balanced attempts to re- 
view the German problem is the publication of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
The problem of Germany: an interim report by a 
Chatham House study group.** At the outset the 
authors state that they “have tried to select 
those issues the crucial character of which will 
be least affected by the passage of time, rather 
than those which belong more especially to the 
clearing-up process” (p. 7). They accept the 
principle that nationalism is a continuing vital 
force and that Germany, like Britain, will prob- 
ably continue to exist as a national state. With 
this principle as a basis the authors then discuss 
more specific problems and Germany’s peculiar 
relationship to the rest of the world. They de- 
clare that “it seems to be the part of Germany 
to reflect with special clearness and on a magni- 
fied scale certain features of contemporary so- 
ciety as a whole” (p. 14). The authors realisti- 
cally begin with the official statements and doc- 
trines available and then attempt to determine 
how the Atlantic Charter and the Anglo-Rus- 
sian treaty can best be implemented. 
The Atlantic Charter, they contend, asserts 
in effect that the United Nations will bring an 


37 Chicago: A. Kroch & Sons, 1944. Pp. 2009. 
$1.00. 


3§ London, 1943. 


end to naziism and will disarm the Germans; in 
other matters they believe the Charter implies 
sincere and immediate co-operation with the 
Germans. They see no particular advantages in 
changing frontiers except for sound economic 
reasons. Further, they argue that the particular 
form of Germany’s postwar government need 
not concern us so long as it is a government 
which will recognize and uphold its interna- 
tional obligations and agreements. The authors 
also advocate economic and social co-operation 
with Germany so as to insure the economic wel- 
fare of individual Germans. Conversely, how- 
ever, the authors protest that economic co-op- 
eration does not mean tacit recognition of Ger- 
many’s right to rearm. In fact, they argue that 
the prevention of German rearmament should 
be insisted upon unconditionally and should be 
obtained and maintained through occupation, 
unilateral disarmament, and industrial restric- 
tions. 

In considering possible controls of industry 
they conclude that, because most systems can 
be circumvented, the rearmament problem 
finally resolves itself into “‘a question of will 
rather than skill.’’ Re-education as a means of 
fostering democratic “will” must teach the 
Germans the lesson that “‘political leaders who 
are unscrupulous in their international dealings 
inevitably act unscrupulously toward their own 
people as well” (pp. 67-68). The desired end of 
a re-education program is taken to be the mold- 
ing of a “co-operative mentality” in individual 
Germans and a co-operative policy in Germany 
as a state. Such re-education is possible, they 
maintain, only if it is a “spontaneous German 
development” facilitated by foreigners. In sum- 
mary, the Chatham House group comments 
that compulsion is necessary only in the war 
itself, in occupation and disarmament, and in 
the prevention of rearmament. In re-education, 
especially, the “deeper and more lasting influ- 
ence upon Germdn opinion that foreign nations 
may be destined to exercise is likely to flow 
from the spontaneous attraction which their 
ideas and institutions severally possess, rather 
than from deliberate efforts” (p. 74). To them 
the hhearest and clearest signpost pointing to- 
ward common action is the ‘Four Freedoms” 
of President Roosevelt.3? 

An approach similar to that of the Chatham 


39 Another moderate study is Koppel S. Prnson, 
“On the future of Germany: a survey of opinions 
and proposals,” Menorah journal, XXXII (1944), 
125-60, 
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House group is the study by Vera Micheles 
Dean, ‘What future for Germany ?’’4° Mrs. Dean 
emphasizes the differences between the present 
situation and the problems resulting from the 
first World War. She sees the contemporary 
German question as a major problem in the 
larger picture of general European reconstruc- 
tion. Her analysis is made with due regard for 
the persistence of national sentiment, but she 
emphasizes that the revolutionary character 
of the second World War extends beyond pure- 
ly national problems. Although she believes 
“the German people should be neither willfully 
humiliated nor indefinitely reduced to subjec- 
tion” (p. 282), she does argue that the Germans 
will have to be held responsible for their con- 
tinued support of the Nazis. Like the Chatham 
House group, she sees need for force in certain 
limited areas and for co-operation in others. A 
brief period of Allied military occupation fol- 
lowing the unconditional surrender of Germany 
is essential in Mrs. Dean’s proposals. She flatly 
denounces the policy of making peace with 
representatives of the army, heavy industry, 
the Junker aristocracy, or other elements that 
condoned the Nazi revolution; and she advo- 
cates stern retribution for the ‘‘war criminals.” 
The conjoint problems of disarmament and re- 
armament are also dismissed in this study by 
the contention that arms in themselves are not 
responsible for war but rather the will to use 
them. This argument brings the author to the 
problem of re-educating the Germans. Concern- 
ing this enigma she asserts that any educational 
program must be carried out by native teachers 
and over a comparatively long period. Proof of 
Germany’s aversion to the tenets of Hitler 
should be Germany’s willingness to take a posi- 
tion of international responsibility commensu- 
rate with the importance of the nation. To be- 
gin with, the Germans should be forced to fur- 
nish labor and skilled personnel for the recon- 
struction of the areas ruined by their armies. 
Naturally, such arrangements would have to 
be made with full consideration for Europe’s 
economic life. This might well be Germany’s 
first step on the road back to a position of inter- 
national respectability. Certainly, Mrs. Dean 
does not explore in detail the full implications 
of her proposals, but she does see the German 
problem without concern over whether her posi- 
tion will be classified as ‘‘hard”’ or ‘“‘soft.”’ 

Among the works sometimes called “soft” 

4° Foreign policy reports, XVIII, No. 22 (1943), 
282-95. 
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is Ferdinand A. Hermens, The tyrants’ war and 
the peoples’ peace.* A German by birth, the au- 
thor is at present professor of politics at Notre 
Dame University. During the Weimar Republi- 
can era he was an active member of the Center 
party and hence approaches the problem of 
Hitler’s rise to power with the sure touch of one 
who has had firsthand experience.# At the out- 
set Hermens discards as wartime thinking the 
idea that “another Germany” does not exist. 
Regarding a number of the works (like those by 
Hearnshaw, Kaufman, Vansittart, and Lud- 
wig) which attempt to trace the eternal perver- 
sity of the German people, the author concludes: 
“Tt is silly to base either praise or condemna- 
tion of any of the present peoples of Europe 
upon events which took place thousands, or for 
that matter hundreds, of years ago” (p. 27). He 
does hold, however, that ‘“Bismarck’s policy 
was a national misfortune for Germany” (p. 44), 
for it brought unification by force rather than 
by peaceful methods. In considering the after- 
math of the first World War, Hermens says: 
“The fact that what Hitler did was infinitely 
worse does not make the Treaty of Versailles 
any better” (p. 60); and he sincerely regrets 
that the treaty was imposed in a unilateral 
fashion. In explaining Hitler’s success after 
numerous failures, he takes into account the 
mistakes of the Weimar constitution, the am- 
bitions of the militarists, the Junkers, the in- 
dustrialists, and the depression of the late 
twenties and early thirties. 

Hermens places unique emphasis on the con- 
stitutional and legal background. In reviewing 
the system of proportional representation and 
pointing out its sorry results for democratic 
Germany, Hermens is speaking about a field in 
which he has done considerable work.43 He con- 
tends that the multiplicity of political parties 
in republican Germany was at least partly re- 
sponsible for weakening the democratic groups. 
The 1933 “Communist line” of collaboration 
with the Nazis against the forces of democracy 
he also considers of paramount importance in 
explaining Hitler’s appointment to the chancel- 
lorship. The world economic crisis, he states, 


4 See above, n. 23. 


42 Another study by a former member of the Cen- 
ter party is Max JorpAn’s, Beyond all fronts (Mil- 
waukee, 1945). 


43 See especially his Democracy or anarchy? A 
study of proportional representation (South Bend, 
1941). 











shifted power in most of the democratic coun- 
tries from one major party to the other; in Ger- 
many, however, one party was not much strong- 
er than the other, and the reichstag included 
around twenty-four parties.44 The only two 
parties voting consistently with each other were 
the Nazis and the Communists—the opponents 
of the democratic forces. Leadership, moreover, 
was lacking in the more moderate parties, where- 
as the Nazi leadership was excellent. Naziism 
also possessed “a monopoly of organization, 
which prevented its opponents from developing 
an effective leadership, and a monopoly of the 
initiative” (p. 128). In writing about the peace 
to come the author emphatically denounces de- 
pendence on force alone and insists that Ger- 
many as a fascist state ought to be considered 
along with its Axis partners and ought not to 
be singled out as a special case. 

Positively, Hermens argues that we should 
co-operate with the democratic forces within 
Germany, for “‘if at the end of this war, we se- 
cure democratic government wherever it is pos- 
sible, international democracy will have ob- 
tained as good a foundation as it is practical to 
provide” (p. 159). Parties like the Social Demo- 
cratic and Center groups will constitute the 
nucleus around which a liberal, democratic 
Germany might most effectively be organized; 
and the Communist party, Hermens hopefully 
avers, might even co-operate in a popular-front 
movement. In the interim, until these groups 
will be able to take power themselves, he sug- 
gests that military government might serve—for 
“a couple of years or so” (p. 168)—or a native 
provisional government under the watchful eye 
of Ailied occupation authorities might rule and 
be responsible for the gradual introduction of 
democratic institutions. In discussing internal 
problems the author believes that Prussia 
should cease to exist as an independent German 
state and that the great landowners’ estates 
should be confiscated. He does not, however, 
suggest expropriation of large-scale industry 
but hopes the weakened industrial magnates 
will co-operate in the establishment of a strong 
democratic government. Reparations can most 
easily and most effectively be paid by Germany 
in the form of materials and labor and not in 
large cash payments. As a rule-of-thumb pro- 
posal, Hermens suggests that “half of the [Ger- 


44 An interesting chart on German political par- 
ties is included in Alexander GERSCHENKRON, Bread 
and democracy in Germany, facing p. 148. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1943. Pp. 238. $2.75. 
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man] production directed to the purposes of 
war be used to bring the living standards of the 
people closer to their peacetime levels and the 
other half for purposes of reconstruction” 
(p. 181). 

In regard to the problem of re-education he 
is more concerned about the mental void exist- 
ing in Germany than about the continuing ef- 
fects of Nazi education and ideology, which will 
be discredited by its failures. “The ways of de- 
mocracy,”’ he states, ‘‘are learned by practicing 
them”’ (p. 192), and hence he believes the sound- 
est approach to re-education is not by foreign 
teachers but by a democratic political atmos- 
phere created through the quickest possible 
reintroduction of democratic institutions. Like 
the majority of the writers here reviewed, Her- 
mens would restore Germany to its territorial 
status quo as before Hitler’s conquests. He 
states, however, that, after a reasonable period 
of about ten years, areas like Austria should be 
permitted to return to the Reich if they desire. 
The author holds no brief for those catalogued 
as ‘war criminals” but does urge in the name of 
democracy that cognizance be taken of the 
various degrees of responsibility and that the 
German people be taught that ‘democracy does 
not have to kill people in order to live” (p. 204). 

Hermens’ peace proposals are worthy of re- 
spectful consideration, but his legalistic ap- 
proach to the problems of Hitler’s ascent to 
power is far from convincing. His attention to 
the evils let loose by the republican system of 
proportional representation places undue stress 
upon mechanical operations in the determina- 
tion of political change.45 And it might be added 
that Hermens may place undue confidence in 
the existing vestiges of the Social Democratic 
and Center parties, for over a decade of inces- 
sant oppression has probably eliminated the 
leading elements in both parties. He also fails to 
consider that certain groups in the Center party 
cannot be credited with possessing democratic 
interests or inclinations. His certainty about 
what the German people think with respect to 
highly controversial issues also invites doubt. 


4s Another work, similar in approach to Her- 
mens, is Arnold Brecut’s Prelude to silence: the 
end of the Weimar Republic. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. 156. $2.00. Dr. Brecht, a 
ranking member of the German civil service from 
1g10 to 1933, has essentially the same approach to 
the weaknesses of the Weimar constitution as does 
Hermens and, in addition, provides the election re- 
sults in detail. 
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Another book by democratic Germans is 
Germany: to be or not to be, by Gerhart H. Seger, 
now editor of New York’s Neue Volkszeitung, 
and Siegfried K. Marck, professor of philosophy 
in the Central Y.M.C.A. College, New York. 
The authors survey German history and assert 
that two utterly opposed camps—the Nazis and 
the anti-Germans—agree that Hitler is the cli- 
max of German history. There is frank acknowl- 
edgment that “the Germans have been (and 
are again) a rather militant, if not always a 
militaristic nation, not so much because of their 
national character as for historical reasons” 
(p. 31). Unlike Hermens, these authors argue 
that the German judiciary was permeated with 
absolutists even before Hitler’s time. They also 
take passing notice of the evils of proportional 
representation. The book is easily understood 
until the authors feel called upon, like Vansit- 
tart, to dissect the ‘‘German national charac- 
ter,” to point out the rational and irrational, 
the realistic and the romantic, in German his- 
tory. They seem not to have learned the ele- 
mentary fact that certain ideas expressed in the 
works of prominent authors, like Luther, Goe- 
the, and Nietzsche, are not necessarily charac- 
teristic of popular thinking at a particular time. 
A large portion of the work is aimed at proving 
that ‘“‘another Germany” does exist. The au- 
thors make, but with much less finesse, practi- 
cally the same positive peace proposals as Her- 
mens. As a whole, the book is immaturely con- 
ceived and carelessly written. Stylistic and 
spelling errors are met frequently, probably to 
be credited to the authors’ limited acquaintance 
with the English language. Three appendixes, 
attempting to show by source materials the 
existence of a democratic Germany, although 
interesting, simply emphasize the defensive at- 
titude which characterizes the book from start 
to finish. 

A clearer appraisal of the German problem 
is Paul Hagen’s Germany after Hitler.47 This 
Austrian-bern author left Germany in 1934 
after close association with the labor movement 
and various labor publications. He makes plain 
his belief that an unremitting historical conflict 
has gone on in Germany between democratic 
and absolutist forces. Germany’s present diffi- 
culties, he contends, are the result of a retarded 
but inevitable democratic movement. If the 


4© New York: Rand School Press, 1943. Pp. 190. 
$2.00. 


47 See above, n. 11. 


United Nations will permit, “there cannot be 
the slightest doubt that after Hitler’s defeat 
the democratic forces....will become the 
dominant force in German society” (pp. 21-22). 
This will come, he believes, by a movement 
bringing to fruition the retarded democratic 
revolution. The German democratic revolution 
is dependent upon foreign protection because of 
the nation’s geographical position, its normal 
dependence on raw materials from abroad, and 
the inevitable postwar chaos in government, 
business, and labor. In the transitory twilight 
of defeat most of the active German revolu- 
tionists will be the workers—native and foreign, 
free and conscript. Hagen believes provisional 
leadership will come at first from the few older 
labor leaders who remain in Germany, but he 
recognizes that ten years of systematic repres- 
sion will probably render this leadership barely 
adequate at best. In fact, he acknowledges that 
the dependent revolution may well be leaderless 
until the Allies establish democratic agencies 
and until new leaders emerge from the German 
political vacuum. 

Since the democratic revolution envisaged is 
dependent upon foreign intervention, Hagen 
emphasizes the paradoxical situation in which 
the Allies now find themselves. He writes: “Ac- 
cording to the best sources available,4* the 
majority of Americans and British are more in 
favor of the democratic principle which finds 
expression in the official Russian position in re- 
gard to Germany and probably, on the other 
hand, a majority of the deeply wounded Rus- 
sian people .... are more in favor of the prin- 
ciple behind the ‘hard-peace’ policy of the West- 
ern governments” (p. 77). The author claims, 


48 Hagen considers significant with respect to the 
official policies of the governments concerned an 
article by Kingsbury Surrn, ‘Our government’s plan 
for postwar Germany,” American mercury, LVI 
(1943), 391-400. See also Dorothy Thompson’s an- 
swer in “Germany must be salvaged,’’ American 
mercury, LVI (1943), 647-62. For Russia’s official 
attitude, the author refers to Stalin’s order of the 
day of February 23, 1943, and to the existence of the 
Moscow Free German Committee. His information 
on American and British public opinion is based on 
a report of the National Opinion Research Center 
and the defeat in the Trades Union Congress of a 
resolution condemning the German people as well as 
the Nazi party. In reporting about Russian impres- 
sions Anna Louise Strong (‘‘Russia’s post-war pol- 
icy,” Nation, CLIX [1944], 460-61) indicates that 
the Soviet citizens fear that the Western nations 
will be “soft” in their treatment of war criminals. 











also, that the occupation problem will be com- 
plicated further by the relative power of the 
individual Allied countries; and he acutely ob- 
serves that ‘the United States is the strongest 
world power, but the Soviet Union has become 
the strongest European power” (p. 87). He then 
remarks that the power of the United States 
and Britain in disposing of German problems 
will be limited so long as Russia does not par- 
ticipate in the Pacific war. Hagen argues fur- 
ther that the American-British community of 
interest does not necessarily imply complete 
harmony on European questions, and he con- 
cludes finally that in political and military 
questions the position of Soviet Russia must be 
considered decisive. Russia’s predominant role, 
he thinks, may also mean further interruption 
in the democratic revolution, ‘for to the Russia 
of today, Soviet patriotic objectives are much 
dearer than the dreams of a Socialist world 
revolution” (p. 93). He hopes, however, that 
the Russians will tolerate a democratic Ger- 
many if their aspirations in eastern Europe are 
not confronted by strong Anglo-American op- 
position and if Russia’s reparation demands are 
granted without difficulty. Compromise is pos- 
sible, Hagen believes, so long as it approxi- 
mates Russia’s demands. 

The author contends that under the pressure 
of foreign intervention the forces for freedom 
will be released simply by the reinstitution of 
certain democratic privileges, by the general 
thirst for personal liberties long denied, by the 
desire of the population to win the right of de- 
termining its own political future, and by as- 
sistance from progressive international groups. 
These forces for freedom could best be nurtured 
either by an agreement not to occupy Germany 
or by a short joint occupation. In the first phase 
of revolutionary democracy, Hagen believes, 
local councils will have to suffice; but there- 
after more developed democratic institutions 
must be organized with all possible haste to cope 
with the multitude of postwar problems facing 
Germany. An immediate return to free enter- 
prise the author considers impossible in view of 
the nature of the Nazi economy. Immediate 
emergency measures will have to be undertaken 
by public groups and institutions, and public 
control will probably be continued to a marked 
degree even after the initial emergencies have 
been attended to. The giants of industry and 
the landholding aristocracy will, as a partial 
answer to the pressing needs of the masses, al- 
most automatically suffer drastic restrictions 
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and reductions in their holdings. Social plan- 
ning will be inevitable in the midst of chaos and 
widespread destruction, and profit capitalism 
will be eliminated. 

In considering Germany’s future interna- 
tional position Hagen points out that the “im- 
mediate problem will be more how to keep Ger- 
many going after the defeat than how to keep 
her down” (p. 167). The Germans, he believes, 
will realize that the fatherland has been out- 
stripped in the imperialist race and that Ger- 
many will be a second- or third-rate power for 
many years to come. A “place in the sun” will 
be possible for Germany only when it has shown 
the rest of the world that a “constructive and 
consistent peace policy” (p. 171) can be carried 
out by a Germany the size of the Weimar Re- 
public. Reparations, especially to the Jews, 
will have to be undertaken; and the Germans 
must pay them in full, no matter what form 
they take. 

Hagen seems to possess undue confidence in 
the existence of an incipient democratic move- 
ment in contemporary Germany. Especially 
questionable is his insistence that the Germans 
will have learned by sad experience “that chau- 
vinism and war do not pay” (p. 105). There 
were many who knew that before 1y39 but 
could do nothing to halt Nazi aggression. 
Hagen’s hope for no occupation has already 
proved vain, and his expectation of a short 
joint occupation may likewise be overly optimis - 
tic. Finally, he does not face squarely the com- 
plex and fundamental problem of re-education, 
which includes the question whether freedom 
and self-government should precede, follow, or 
develop simultaneously with re-education. 

Another Socialist review of the German 
problem is Julius Braunthal’s Need Germany 
survive?49 The author was formerly an Austrian 
journalist and an active member of the Social 
Democratic party in his homeland. After a 
year’s imprisonment in the Austria of Dollfuss, 
Braunthal was released on the condition that 
he leave the country. Ever since his exile he has 
been active in Socialist circles in Belgium and 
England. Like Ferdinand Hermens, Braunthal 
reviews a number of works of the Vansittart 
type and endeavors to show that fascism is no 
more exclusively German than capitalism is 
American or feudalism Japanese. Those ideas 
which are often referred to as German, the au- 
thor contends, are more accurately designated 


49 London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1943. Pp. 256. 
7s. 6d. 
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Prussian and are held especially by the Junker 
aristocracy, the military corps, the higher ranks 
of the bureaucracy, the owners of heavy indus- 
try, and a section of the Protestant clergy (pp. 
66-69). Fascism and the war are the inevitable 
consequences of a politico-economic system in 
which the governing class is imbued with Prus- 
sian ideals. “Prussian traditionalism stood for 
imperialism; the majority of the German people 
for pacifism. Prussian traditionalism stood for 
autocracy; the people for democracy” (p. 86). 

In the last third of his book Braunthal at- 
tempts to deal with the problem of postwar 
Germany. Here his attitude is conditioned by a 
belief that “revolutionary processes on a uni- 
versal scale have already been at work for a 
quarter of a century” (p. 152) and that capital- 
ism and nationalism are vanishing in the death 
throes of international war.s° In the very process 
of waging nationalistic wars the nations are 
planning to obtain maximum effectiveness from 
their human and natural resources. In other 
words, they are beginning to produce for use 
rather than for individual profit. In such a 
planned society individual freedom is more 
easily secured than in a competitive, capitalist 
society.5! Braunthal bases his positive proposals 
on Professor E. H. Carr’s Conditions of peace’? 
and G. D. H. Cole’s Europe, Russia and the 
future.s3 “The German problem,” he argues, “‘is 
of general interest only in so far as it is involved 
in the European problem” (p. 202). Disarma- 
ment and temporary occupation of Germany he 
considers necessary to the general welfare so 
long as it is carried on in a spirit of reconcilia- 
tion and with the design of helping the German 
revolutionaries exterminate the Nazis. The 
“war criminals” ought to be divided into those 
who commiited inhumane actions against Ger- 
mans and those who committed similar or 


5° Heinz Eulszu (“A diagnosis of Germany,” New 
republic, CXI [1944], 859) writes in the same vein: 
“Tt cannot be stated emphatically enough that be- 
cause the socialist control of Germany’s economy is 
made inevitable by the dynamic force of a revolu- 
tionary war, its realization is not a matter of ‘agree- 
ment,’ but a question of recognition.” 


5'For a contrary point of view, see F. Hayek, 
The road to serfdom (Chicago, 1944), in which plan- 
ning and personal liberties are considered to be mu- 
tually exclusive. See also Ludwig von MIsEs, Omnip- 
otent government. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 291. $3.75. 

52 New York, 1942. 


53 New York, 1942. 


worse crimes in the occupied countries; he 
would also make the same division on the ques- 
tion of reparations. A successful Socialist revo- 
lution within the country would place the es- 
sentially pacifist-minded working class in 
charge and would thus end the “Prussian 
menace.”’ Braunthal would also international- 
ize Germany’s industrial areas as one step in an 
effort to draw the European nations into an 
economic and political commonwealth. 

Many of Braunthal’s conclusions seem to be 
based upon the unduly optimistic attitude that 
nationalism and capitalism are gradually dying 
out in the holocausts of war. It is difficult, 
moreover, to believe that an international polit- 
ical and economic order is possible in the im- 
mediate future when it is recalled that the 
working-class movements responsible for im- 
plementing the Socialist program are them- 
selves torn by national and class strife. Cer- 
tainly, however, it is true that the cause of in- 
ternational order is primarily dependent upon 
the actions which the workers of the world take. 
Braunthal, however, tends to overestimate the 
power of the workers and the Socialists and 
tends to discount too much the strength which 
will remain in the camps of Socialism’s oppo- 
sition. 

In the low-priced and popular “Penguin” 
series are two books with the Socialist approach. 
The earlier of theses4 was written by five anti- 
Nazi Germans now in Britain who were form- 
erly influential in the German labor movement. 
The other is by the Fabian Socialist, H. N. 
Brailsford, and is entitled Our settlement with 
Germany.’ Both works hold the Socialist solu- 
tion of a classless society in Germany as ideal, 
but Brailsford is not nearly so optimistic about 
its realization after the war as are the five anti- 
Nazis. In many ways their approach is roughly 
similar to that presented by Braunthal, and 
perhaps their divergence in approach from 
Brailsford may be explained by the differences 
between continental Socialists and their milder 
Fabian counterparts. Although the German 
Socialists differ from Braunthal on numerous 
minor items, their more detailed study exhibits 
striking similarities on the more important 
points. Taken together, the two Socialist works 
form an excellent background for understand- 
ing the reasoning behind the decisions recently 

34 The next Germany. Harmondsworth, Essex: 
Penguin Books, 1943. Pp. 128. 9s. 

5s Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 
1944. Pp. 176. gs. 
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agreed upon by the London Conference of 
European Socialist Parties. The limited pro- 
gram outlined by this group provides for an 
Allied military occupation as a co-operative 
venture with the democratic Germans, punish- 
ment of war criminals, total disarmament, rep- 
arations in goods and services, expropriation 
of the great landowners, and Allied supervision 
of German re-education. By this recent action 
the line now seems definitely to have been 
drawn for most of the non-Russian, continental 
Socialists. 

H. N. Brailsford’s study, except for its So- 
cialist approach on matters such as private 
property and class conflict, is highly reminis- 
cent of the report by the Chatham House 
study group. In surveying the historical back- 
ground of Hitler’s rise to power the author 
oversimplifies the complexities attending the 
Nazi revolution. For he unequivocally con- 
tends that “a single ‘ruling class’ including the 
Junkers and ‘the industrialists’ used the Nazis 
for its own permanent ends, much as it had used 
the Hohenzollerns” (p. 29). Unlike the conti- 
nental Socialists, Brailsford thinks that, al- 
though nationalism and capitalism are not 
spent forces, ‘‘a social revolution in Germany 
is the indispensable condition of European 
peace” (p. 48). The alternative to such a revolu- 
tion is nothing but military administration by 
the Allies until the Germans can establish a 
provisional government. The evolution toward 
a provisional government, he believes, would 
begin in the provincial cities of Germany, where 
a strong tradition of democratic municipal or- 
ganization exists, and would then work upward 
into the larger administrative units of the coun- 
try.5° He would not try the great war criminals 
but would, in the Napoleonic tradition, intern 
Hitler and his aides on St. Helena or some 
equally remote island. For trying the criminals 
among the German soldiers he would set up a 
court-martial of all the United Nations. Rep- 
arations should be made in materials and labor, 
but with due regard for the laborers and the la- 
boring standards of the victorious countries, for 
“Russia alone could welcome a team of German 
workers without the dread of unemployment” 
(p. 74). As for re-education, the author advo- 
cates the stimulation of free discussion and ob- 
jective thinking, not the imposition of a new set 


5° The same general point is made in the excellent 
article by Sigmund NEeumANN, “Transition to de- 
mocracy in Germany,” Political science quarterly, 
LIX (1944), 341-62. 


of values or dogmas. German self-re-education 
could be facilitated, he believes, by interna- 
tional help through such means as the Quakers, 
the Socialists, and exchange fellowships. Re- 
garding industry, Brailsford believes the whole 
world, not Germany alone, should be subjected 
to control of raw materials at the source of sup- 
ply; and civil aviation should also be placed un- 
der international supervision. In addition, the 
author would internationalize the Ruhr area. 
As to Germany’s world status, Brailsford says: 
“The ideal to bear in mind is, then, that we 
should impose only restrictions so manifestly 
necessary and just that we are prepared to 
maintain them permanently. Their purpose 
must be to ensure the common safety: in so far 
as they inflict injury and humiliation they will 
cause unrest” (pp. 118-19). 

Many believe Germany can best be dis- 
armed and controlled by economic, industrial, 
and social restraints of one type or another. 
Henry Morgenthau and Senator Harley M. 
Kilgore, according to popular report, would 
make Germany permanently dependent on im- 
ports, particularly in regard to the products of 
the heavy industries. Others, like Sir Rowland 
Evans, formerly general secretary of the Liber- 
al-National Organization, would use German 
industry and resources as pawns in the revival 
of “the most productive of all economic sys- 
tems known to mankind .... that of free com- 
petitive enterprise and liberty of exchange.’’s? 
Another approach is taken by Cary Byers,5* who 
would reduce Germany’s relative strength by 
building up the heavy industries of the other 
European countries through reparations from 
Germany in the form of capital goods. Certain 
other writers who have emphasized the role of 
the Junkers in the economic life of Germany 
call for their elimination as a social and eco- 
nomic group if peace is to be permanent.® Still 
others warn that industrialists as a group must 
be treated like war criminals if the seeds of 
fascism are to be prevented from sprouting 


57 Prelude to peace (London, 1943), p. 7. 


58“The future strength of Germany,” Harper’s 
magazine, CXC (1944), 48-57. “Cary Byers” is the 
pen name of a Washington official who prefers to re- 
main anonymous so that his own ideas will not be 
interpreted to be those of his department. 


59 See especially GERSCHENKRON (above, n. 35) 
and the review by Hans ROSENBERG, in American 
historical review, XLIX (1944), 117-18. 
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again.© Finally, there are those who insist that 
the basic sources of Germany’s power must be 
internationalized, for the benefit of Europe as 
a whole.* Together, all these approaches are 
concerned with keeping Germany weak or rela- 
tively weak as a guarantee that Germany will 
not be able to disturb the peace of the world in 
the near future. 

The most serious appraisal of measures for 
controlling Germany economically is contained 


in Harold G. Moulton and Louis Marlio, The , 


control of Germany and Japan. The authors 
argue that “‘mere retaliatory measures when 
war is imminent or already a fact are hopelessly 
inadequate” (p. 7) and that policies should be 
designed to prevent the development of war 
power in the aggressor nations. Measures so in- 
stituted, they insist, must not crush the na- 
tional economics of the aggressor states; and 
they must be relatively easy to enforce. Moulton 
and Marlio quite definitely reject for economic 
reasons the various plans of territorial read- 
justment. They also consider unfeasible such 
economic checks as the reduction of Germany 
to an agricultural status, the diminution of its 
supply of food, and the financial control of its 
industry. Control over strategic raw materials, 
like essential minerals, they regard as impracti- 
cal because of the probable difficulties and com- 
plexities of administration. They do favor, 
however, control of selected key industries as 
the best means of assuring permanent disarma- 
ment. They consider the prohibition of alumi- 
num-ingot production as feasible and effective, 
and they would like to see this measure accom- 
panied by the elimination in Germany of all 
production of synthetic oil and airplanes. Final- 
ly, they would prohibit the building or re- 
building of large electric-power plants, so that 
power demands would have to be met by im- 
portation. The authors insist that their pro- 
posals would not cause an appreciable disloca- 
tion of Germany’s or Europe’s economic struc- 
ture. They do not pretend to argue that eco- 
nomic measures alone are sufficient to keep the 
aggressors in check, but they do believe that 
such measures can be counted as a useful ad- 
junct to military power. They propose the crea- 


6° Cf. Max LERNER, “Germany with illusions,” 
New republic, CXI (1944), 553-56. 

6 Cf. above, p. 240, for Brailsford’s ideas on this 
point. 

62 Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1944. 
Pp. 116. $2.00. 


tion of a Rearmament Detection and Preven- 
tion Board to maintain supervisory control 
over the treaty provisions.*s As Moulton and 
Marlio recognize, there reposes behind any 
question of control the problem of the will to 
continue measures once undertaken.®+ 
Practically all the comprehensive studies of 
the postwar German problem include discus- 
sion of the role of re-education in providing the 
will to peace and democracy within Germany. 
Some propose foreign control of the German 
educational system with foreign personnel and 
new textbooks written by non-German schol- 
ars; others argue that the process of re-educa- 
tion must be undertaken by the Germans them- 
selves with foreign aid, if democracy is to be 
firmly rooted in the German body politic. The 
most adequate single work on re-education 
known to the present writer is Werner Rich- 
ter’s.°S Professor Richter speaks not only as an 
educated German but also from his experience 
as undersecretary in the Prussian ministry of 
education in the Weimar Republic. In this office 
he served under Carl Heinrich Becker as ad- 
ministrator in charge of the affairs of the twelve 
Prussian universities. At the outset Richter 
makes the pertinent observation that re-educa- 
tion plans must be built around the educational 
achievements and plans of the first German re- 
public. His excellent account of the reforms 
undertaken after the first World War provides 


63 Based on Moulton and Marlio’s materials, 
James Bryant Conant’s article, ““The control of Ger- 
many,” in Life, Apr. 2, 1945, pp. 65-72, states em- 
phatically that “even if the necessary [control] meas- 
ures require a reorientation of the economic balance 
of the world, we must apply them nevertheless” 
(p. 68). 

64 The problem of the wll to prevent Germany 
from rearming is ably discussed by Aneurin Bevan, 
Laborite member of the British parliament, in his 
article “How to keep Germany disarmed,” Progres- 
sive, IX, No. 8 (Feb. 19, 1945), 1 and ro. Interesting 
in this connection is‘also Professor James T. Shot- 
well’s point of view (““‘What shall we do about Ger- 
many?” Survey graphic, XXXIV [1945], 99-100) 
that America ‘would use its immense industrial 
power wisely by building upon Hull’s bilateral trade 
agreements, and by making apparent to Germany 
through constructive economic and social measures 
the benefits of peace.” 

6s Re-educating Germany. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. 227. $3.50. See also the ex- 
cellent article by Robert Uxicu, “The problem of 
German reéducation,” Social research, XI (1944), 
152-67, and contrast Emil Lupwic, The moral con- 
quest of Germany (New York, 1945). 
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numerous generalizations as starting-points for 
contemporary thinking. Particularly significant 
are his remarks about the republic’s reform of 
the elementary schools to rid them of the ‘‘men- 
tality of the corporal”—the militaristic and the 
class spirit. Emphasis was placed, theoretically 
at least, upon training the elementary and sec- 
ondary students for citizenship. Considerable 
opposition to this program came from the bet- 
ter-educated secondary-school teachers and 
from interested university professors, who re- 


garded these innovations ‘as a threat to sys- 


tematic and fundamental work’ (p. 63). Re- 
form, therefore, had to be accompanied by 
gradual changes in teaching personnel—a prob- 
lem which should not be important after the 
present war, since Nazi teachers will not have 
tenure. In the universities the students, as well 
as the professors, were generally hostile to re- 
form of old academic procedures and were able 
to defy regulation from above by virtue of their 
incorporated rights of self-government. Par- 
ticularly powerful in their opposition were the 
fraternities and student societies, which were 
often perfectly open in their criticism of ‘West- 
ern education.” Richter attributes the educa- 
tional failures of the republic to its ultra-ra- 
tionalistic approach and its inability to provide 
German youth with an attractive ideal. He 
does not, however, believe the causes of failure 
were entirely German but holds rather that the 
world-wide crisis between the two world wars 
left but limited finances available for educa- 
tional purposes and shook the confidence of 
most people in education. 

In discussing the future of Germany, Richter 
insists that “one cannot simultaneously enslave 
a people and educate it for freedom” (p. 127). 
On the other hand, he is a staunch advocate of 
punitive justice, for he feels that ‘‘no people can 
be democratically educated apart from the con- 
viction that international justice is real” (pp. 
145-46). Supervision over. German education 
should be maintained, he believes, for a short 
period. He warns, however, that it is unwise to 
expect immediate results from educational ef- 
forts, for “the large majority of the German 
people cannot be reached directly by formal 
schooling” (p. 164). Most important, he be- 
lieves, is the necessity of substituting an appeal- 
ing educational ideal for the “educational ideal” 
of National Socialism. Here, he suggests, “the 
good European” should be the educational pro- 
totype and should embody democratic, federa- 
tive, social, and Christian ideals. The unity of 


European culture must be stressed, he believes, 
and the German student especially must be 
given the opportunity to travel and study 
abroad. Naturally, such an educational pro- 
gram involves almost immediate incorporation 
of Germany into the family of nations. Richter 
further suggests that German education must 
give more attention than ever before to social 
education or extracurricular activities, even “at 
the price of a certain spiritual mediocrity” 
(p. 179). He also states that the introduction of 
women teachers into the elementary schools 
would be a definite break with the past and 
would tend to help women regain rights lost 
under Hitler. In the elementary and secondary 
schools he would re-emphasize the attitudes en- 
couraged during the twenties. Enrolment in the 
universities and technical schools, he argues, 
should be regulated particularly, for the vast 
number of inferior graduates from the highly 
specialized universities formerly made a perfect 
breeding ground for the ideas of National So- 
cialism. Richter believes that something ap- 
proaching the American college ought to be es- 
tablished, “‘where expectations are set in terms 
of the average” (p. 201). He proposes, there- 
fore, ‘“‘the broadening of the center of the py- 
ramidal structure of the educational system 
while at the same time narrowing the top” 
(pp. 201-2). The lack of any such tradition in 
Germany as the American college would seem 
to be a serious obstacle to the introduction of 
foreign educational customs. Campus spirit, 
like any spirit, cannot be created merely by 
forming new organizations. Despite his failure 
to solve these obvious problems and the repe- 
titiousness and poor organization of his book, 


Richter has provided the first broad program , 


for German re-education, and it certainly de- 
serves study by thinking people. 

The more general studies on peace planning 
also include important discussions of the Ger- 
man problem. The majority of these, by the 
very nature of their approach, emphasize the 
need of considering postwar Germany mainly 
in relation to broader problems of international 
planning. Professor E. H. Carr of the Univer- 
sity College of Wales contends in his Conditions 
of peace® that the German people should be 
given a common interest in the reconstruction 
of Europe and thereby a sense of common moral 
purpose. Harold Callender in A preface to 
peace®’ argues that it is the part of the victors 


66 See above, p. 239. 67 New York, 1944. 
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to strengthen themselves rather than to dis- 
member or de-industrialize Germany. President 
Henry M. Wriston of Brown University in his 
Strategy of peace®* presents a model treaty of 
peace which is limited in scope, as he thinks an 
initial effort should be, and leaves much for 
time to settle. For the basic treaty he indicates 
that January 30, 1933 ought to be considered 
the status quo ante bellum, and he believes that 
boundaries and properties should be restored as 
of that date.** The idea of using the raw ma- 
terials of the old world as the foundation stones 
of the new is also envisaged in Leopold Schwarzs- 
child’s Primer of the coming world.?° Like Wris- 
ton, Schwarzschild emphasizes the enduring 
predominance of nationalism and believes it 
should be frankly recognized that this is a Ger- 
man war and that around Germany the problem 
of the world’s future security revolves. “It is 
indispensable,” Schwarzschild argues, “‘to in- 
stitute a permanent machinery of coércion that 
will make Germany incapable of waging war in 
the future” (p. 113). He contends further that 
the occupation of Germany for decades will be 
necessary before complete demilitarization is a 
reality. 

In the books, articles, and pamphlets here 
examined the same differences in attitude to- 
ward future Germany exist whether the studies 
are of a detailed or a general character. Although 
the works cited do not constitute a complete 
catalogue of those issued, certain generaliza- 
tions can be suggested as to the evolution and 
influence of those published in England and the 
United States since 1940. The authors men- 
tioned include doctors, lawyers, publicists, pro- 


68 Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1944. Pp. 
159. $1.00. 

69 Cf. the attitude of Hermens (above, pp. 235- 
30). 

7° New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. Pp. 3009. 
$2.50. 
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fessors, journalists, philosophers, and _politi- 
cians. All write English; but in nationality 
they include Americans, British, refugee Ger- 
mans, Dutch, and French; most striking, but 
not unexpected, is the scarcity of unofficial 
Russian comment.” The German refugee writ- 
ers generally, but not in every case, emphasize 
the existence of ‘“‘the other Germany” and the 
necessity for Germany’s remaining a unified 
state and eventually becoming a member of the 
family of nations. The writers represent almost 
every class in contemporary Western society— 
from Lord Vansittart and Thomas W. Lamont, 
on the one side, to H. N. Brailsford and the con- 
tinental Socialists, on the other. In these studies 
the socially conservative tend to favor a “hard” 
or a traditional policy, whereas the Socialists 
appear to favor a “soft” or generous approach 
to the problem. In the liberal or middle group 
there does not seem to exist an obvious correla- 
tion between social attitude and the treatment 
of future Germany.7? It may also be observed 
that, while the Allied nations were quite defi- 
nitely on the defensive in the present war, the 
studies produced tended to be of the Vansittart 
type; as the Allies gradually assumed the mili- 
tary initiative and had military successes, an 
increase could be observed in the number of 
more lenient studies. 


ELMrrA COLLEGE 


7 For a summary of the viewpoints of semiofficial 
Russian commentators like S. H. Turetsky and Ilya 
Ehrenburg, see Raymond Arthur Davies, “Russia’s 
plans for Germany,” New republic, CXII (1945), 
584-85. 

72 Pinson (pp. 133-41) divides the more lenient 
writers into “the appeasers of the Right” and “the 
appeasers of the Left.”” Among those on the “Right,” 
he lists Louis Lochner, E. H. Carr, and Heinrich 
Briining; among those on the “‘Left,’”’ he includes 
Milton Mayer, Dorothy Thompson, and H. N. 
Brailsford. 
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Gold and the gold standard: the story of gold 
money—pasl, present and future. By EDWIN 
WALTER KEMMERER. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1944. Pp. ix+238. $2.50. 


This book is a convenient summary, in sim- 
plified form, of the history and mechanics of the 
gold standard and of Professor Kemmerer’s ar- 
guments for a return to it. Four chapters are 
given to the history of the monetary use of gold 
from ancient times to the present; the next two 
describe characteristics and varieties of the gold 
standard; the seventh chapter lists merits and 
defects of the standard, with stress on the mer- 
its; and the last one consists of the author’s plan 
for a return to gold, with more emphasis upon 
the gold-exchange standard than upon the gold- 
coin or gold-bullion standards. Each chapter 
has its bibliography. Five charts, several tables, 
a descriptive table of contents, and an adequate 
index add to the usefulness of the manual. 

Since Kemmerer does not today depart from 
the position set forth in his numerous writings 
of yesteryears, detailed description of the con- 
tent of this book is unnecessary, but the volume 
does suggest three inquiries which seem perti- 
nent. One concerns the attitude of Americans 
toward the gold standard; another touches the 
possibility of re-establishing the gold standard; 
and a third relates to its prestige abroad. 

Concerning the attitude of the people of the 
United States the author very much wants to 
be sure, but he cannot be quite certain. He 
wrote this book, he explains, to “‘contribute to 
the formation of an intelligent public opinion” 
(p. v) on postwar monetary problems. Being 
deeply attached to the gold standard, he feels a 
need to arouse public opinion for its prompt re- 
establishment. Yet he argues, as one of the 
“merits” of the gold standard, that no other 
currency system is so popular in the United 
States (p. 180); the faith of Americans rests in 
it. Query: Is the urge to produce this manual a 
confession of a suspicion that the faith has been 
seriously shaken? 

Concerning the possibility of re-establishing 
the gold standard, Kemmerer is certain that it 
“functions for the most part in accord with na- 
ture’s economic laws” (p. 182), and at the same 
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time he is sure that “the experiences of the 
world since 1914 throw very little light on the 
subject of the international gold standard” 
(p. 203). Query: Does not the fact of the sus- 
pension of that standard, during a full genera- 
tion, challenge monetary theorists to examine 
the period meticulously for new light on the 
relationship between economic laws and the 
gold standard? 

Concerning the prestige of gold abroad, the 
author says that the United States should serve 
notice of intention to “rehabilitate” the gold 
standard and should promptly call an interna- 
tional conference of “‘all countries desiring to 
return to a gold basis” (p. 222). Query: What 
countries does he believe are now in a political 
and economic situation to permit collaboration 
in such a conference? If we may judge by recent 
statements of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
for example, Britain’s chair might be vacant. 
Whatever type of gold standard may be pos- 
sible—if, as, and when international stability 
returns—its architects must perforce set it up 
with due regard to historically given conditions. 
They cannot safely ignore either the reasons for 
the thirty years of disuse or the present power- 
ful political implications which have become at- 
tached, rightly or wrongly, to the gold standard. 


JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


War, peace, and nonresistance. By Guy FRANK- 
LIN HERSHBERGER, professor of history and 
sociology, Goshen College, Scottdale, Pa.: 
Herald Press, 1944. Pp. 415. $2.50. 


This book has been written not only for the 
Mennonite believer in nonresistance but to of- 
fer an explanation to the general public, which, 
in time of war particularly, has little patience 
with conscientious objectors. Nonresistance is 
defined by the author as “‘a Biblical principle, 
and a way of life, espoused by the Mennonites 
from the beginning of their history.” The Men- 
nonite view emphasizes a covenant theology 
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which recognizes a permission for war under the 
covenant of the Old Testament but which for- 
bids war under that of the New Testament. The 
term “nonresistance’”’ describes the faith of 
those who refuse, on these grounds, to take any 
part in warfare and who renounce all coercion, 
even nonviolent coercion. The doctrine of non- 
resistance is not to be confused with Gandhi’s 
program, for the latter, to the mind of nonre- 
sistant Christians, is a form of warfare, since it 
attempts to compel submission. Nonresistant 
Christians, apparently, cannot support the in- 
ternational organization for peace as formu- 
lated at San Francisco, for peace supported by 
force is to be as uncompromisingly condemned 
as the maintenance of order by a domestic 
police. 

The work elaborately sets forth the concept 
that nonresistance is in accord with the whole 
tenor of the Bible and not merely with a few 
isolated passages. While the study deals pri- 
marily with the doctrine as held by the Men- 
nonites, earlier called Anabaptists, attention is 
also given to the teachings of the Quakers and 
the Brethren. To the general historian the most 
interesting chapters, perhaps, will be “The 
Mennonites in Europe,” the ‘Mennonites 
in America,” and ‘Mennonites in the World 
War.” In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the Mennonites were not asked to per- 
form military duties, since armies were com- 
posed of professional soldiers. The persecutions 
which befell the Mennonites were due largely 
to their religious and social views rather than 
to any objection to conscription, although their 
preservation of nonresistance was always a 
cause of migration. With the close of the eight- 
eenth century and the coming of universal mili- 
tary service the Mennonites of Europe suc- 
cumbed to pressure, and the nonresistant testi- 
mony was all but lost among them. By the close 
of the nineteenth century they had accepted 
military service in all countries except Russia. 

The largest migration of the Mennonites oc- 
curred in the 1870’s, when the Russian govern- 
ment seriously threatened their nonresistance 
in that country. In America the Mennonites 
pursued their way of life, although feeling 
against them, at times, ran high. In the first 
World War they were often seriously criticized 
and even abused. The average citizen could not 
understand what seemed to be the strange be- 
havior of such conscientious objectors, who even 
refused to buy Liberty Bonds. Public relations 
of the Mennonite community were considerably 


better in the second World War, because the 
Mennonites were better prepared to meet the 
war situation. Possible issues had been care- 
fully studied and an organization established for 
the execution of an alternate service program. 

Professor Hershberger has presented a com- 
prehensive, careful, and well-tempered exposi- 
tion. The value of the work is enhanced by ex- 
cellent bibliographical notes attached to each 
chapter. The most outstanding characteristic 
of the work is the author’s sincerity, which is 
evident on every page. In a foreword Mr. Har- 
old S. Bender, chairman of the Peace Problems 
Committee of the Mennonite church, states 
that throughout the Mennonite church there 
will certainly be almost universal endorsement 
of the author’s final conclusions. He says further 
that ‘“‘this volume should become the standard 
handbook in the field.” That is not, of course, 
for the non-Mennonite reader to say. 


SYLVESTER JOHN HEMLEBEN 


Fordham University 


Baltic essays. By ALFRED BILMANIS. Washing- 
ton: Latvian Legation, 1945. Pp. 267. 


Dr. Bilmanis, the distinguished Latvian 
minister to the United States, has written an 
extremely interesting book, which should be 
most welcome to the nonspecialized American 
student, for whom the Baltic lands continue to 
be terrae incognitae. Because of the excessively 
wide scope of the book, however—Baltic and 
eastern European archeology, ethnology, phi- 
lology, geology, geography, history, folklore, 
and literature are covered in two-hundred-odd 
pages—accuracy is often sacrificed for the sake 
of sheer tuition. This tendency becomes pain- 
fully evident in the branches of learning outside 
the author’s field of specialization, in which he 
has apparently not kept up with the progress of 
modern scholarship. For example, Baltic arche- 
ologists are today pretty well agreed that the 
northern tribe concealed behind Tacitus’ 
natio Fennorum was probably not the ancestors 
of the modern Finns but rather those of the 
present-day Lapps. The Chuvash are not a 
“‘Finnish-speaking tribe’’ (p. 26), not even mem- 
bers of the Finno-Ugrian family, but definitely a 
Bulgaro-Turkish people. Nor is the inclusion of 
the Samoyeds among the Finno-Ugrian peoples 
justified, since this group is extraneous to the 
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Finno-Ugrian family, together with which it 
forms the larger Uralian linguistic division. The 
fact that “‘one can still find Finns in the south- 
ern part of Sweden” is no proof that “‘the Finns 
originally spread over the entire Scandinavian 
peninsula” (p. 24), because the so-called met- 
sdsuomalaiset of central Scandinavia (Norway 
as well as Sweden) are descendants of seven- 
teenth-century colonists from the parish of 
Rautalampi in Finland. Patriotic Estonians 
will be highly incensed by the author’s assertion 
that ‘‘the Estonian language [is] a Finnish dia- 
lect” (p. 29), even though this statement is oc- 
casionally encountered among jocular Finns 
desirous of ribbing their cousins across the 
Gulf of Finland. There are not just two modern 
Finnish dialects, as the author claims, but ac- 
tually ten, or at least five major, dialects: the 
southwestern (lounais-), the hdmiliéis—satakun- 
talais-, the northern (pohjalais-), the savolais-, 
and the viipurilais- dialects. Among great Es- 
tonian writers, mention should be made of F. R. 
Kreutzwald, the compiler of the Kalewipoeg 
(1857-61), and the dramatist Juhan Liiv. In 
this list (p. 30) ‘“Taminsaare” is probably a 
typographical error for the name of the novelist 
A. H. Tammsaare. Unfortunately, there are 
several such typographical errors, which de- 
crease the value of the volume as a reference 
book. There are also several minor historical 
inaccuracies. Thus, Marie Antoinette was not 
cousin (p. 65) but great-aunt to Marie Louise. 


An additional weakness of the book springs 
from the author’s fondness for etymologizing. 
One of his etymologies, which constantly re- 
curs in the books of Western authors and which 
no doubt results from unfamiliarity with recent 
Baltic linguistic and ethnographic scholarship, 
can perhaps be scotched here once and for all. 
Suomi, the Finnish name for Finland, does not 
mean “marshland,” even though there is a 
modern Finnish word swo, meaning “marsh, 
swamp.” In Old Finnish the word Suomi was 
probably Sdéme; indeed, the Estonian word for 
“Finland” has remained Soome even to this day. 
Modern Baltic archeologists contend that the 
ancestral home of the Finns was on the southern 
shores of the Gulf of Finland and that the Suomi 
tribe, which later gave its name to the entire 
Finnish nation, reached southern Finland via 
the Estonian island of Saaremaa (Oesel). The 
Latvian name for this island is Sémusala (‘‘the 
island of the Suomi’’). The Latvian sdmu is the 
genitive plural form of the word sdéms, which 
is used to denote an inhabitant of Oesel, a Finn. 
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In Old Latvian this word was sém-, which is a 
precise parallel of the modern Estonian Soome. 
In other words, modern Finnish Suomi has 
nothing to do with marshes and swamps but is a 
derivative of an ancient and obscure tribal 
name, which survives in modern Latvian and 
Estonian. As for the derivation of the English 
word ‘Finland,’ it is, of course, unrelated to 
Latin finis. The prevailing belief is that the 
modern forms Finn and Fin- are descended from 
the Germanic fenp, of which the original mean- 
ing is “roving, wandering, migratory, nomadic.” 
The ancient Scandinavians first used this term 
with reference to the Lapps (the Lapp-inhabited 
northern province of Norway still bears the 
name Finnmark); later they applied it to the 
invading Finns, who displaced the Lapps in 
southern and central Finland and mixed with 
them in northern Finland. 

Hyperbole is another of the book’s short- 
comings. For instance, the author’s statement 
that ‘it would be difficult to find an illiterate 
Finn” (p. 25) does not hold water in the face of 
official Finnish statistics. According to the 
Suomen Tilastollinen Vuosikirja (Helsinki, 
1941), p. 49, in 1930, 157 individuals out of 
every 1,000 inhabitants of Finland knew how 
neither to read nor to write and 134 out of every 
1,000 knew only how to read. Similarly, Dr. 
Bilmanis would find few historians ready to 
agree with him that “the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire collapsed because it undertook too late 
to sign a separate peace with Russia” (p. 150). 
Moreover, there is some inconsistency in the 
author’s disapproval of imperialism as a motive 
force behind the rise of modern states. He 
damns Russian and German imperialism but 
fondly recalls the Baltic golden age, at the end 
of the fourteenth century, when ‘“‘the Lithua- 
nian state stretched from Samogithia to the 
Black Sea..... The Lithuanian-dominated ter- 
ritories comprised present-day White Russia 
and almost all of the Ukraine. Lithuania’s 
eastern boundary line was but 93 miles west of 
Moscow” (p. 65). This tendency to use a dual 
system of norms, to find praiseworthy in the 
Balts that which is damnable in their foes, is 
very much in evidence throughout the book. 
Thus, the Ulmanis coup d’état of May 15, 1934 
in Latvia, which resulted in the establishment 
of a corporate state resting on vocational estates, 
is presented by Bilmanis as a “Constitutional 
Reform .... for economic democracy and na- 
tional unity” (p. 60). The baltophil British 
author, J. H. Jackson, in referring to the same 
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event, speaks of the establishment of a dictator- 
ship by Prime Minister Ulmanis in 1934. Greg- 
ory Meiksins, who is just as opinionated about 
the Baltic as Bilmanis (except in another direc- 
tion), in his Baltic riddle (New York, 1943) 
characterizes the Latvian reforms of 1934 as a 
“Fascist putsch,” as a result of which “Latvia 
.... became a thoroughly Fascist state with 
the Hitler greeting, a uniform centralized press, 
corporate councils, Aizsargi (an equivalent of 
the Nazi SS), police terror and all the flimflam 
of Hitlerite stage play” (pp. 96-97). Whom 
shall we believe? 

In Bilmanis’ presentation Baltic history 
tends to become a story of the three little pigs, 
who built their houses of brick and who had the 
misfortune to attract the attention of not one, 
but two, big bad wolves. One of the villains gets 
what was coming to him, but the other is still 
going strong when the story ends. The morals of 
nations being those of wolves, this method of 
presentation is surprisingly quite sufficient to 
give the reader an occasional glimpse of the true 
picture. The presence of untold thousands of 
Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian refugees 
and expatriates in Sweden, Germany, western 
Europe, and the United States is convincing 
proof that the present status of the Baltic re- 
publics is opposed, as well as endorsed, by the 
citizenry of those countries. Since Bilmanis 
speaks primarily for those who oppose, his 
book does not present the whole picture. It 
ought to be preceded by a reading of J. H. 
Jackson’s The Baltic (Oxford, 1940), which 
strives for objectivity; and followed by G. 
Meiksins’ The Baltic riddle, which represents 
the point of view of those who endorse. The 
truth, as usual, is probably somewhere halfway 
between the two extremes. 


LESLIE C. TIHANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


Belgium. Edited by JAN-ALBERT GorISs. 
(“United Nations series,” edited by ROBERT 
KERNER.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1945. Pp. 478. 
$5.00. 


Editor Goris deserves credit for a significant 
enterprise in international co-operation by 
nineteen Belgians, eight Americans, and one 
Dutchman. Present are the inevitable variations 
in quality and technique inherent in a joint 


work by scholars representing diverse disciplines ; 
the degree of unity achieved is a tribute to the 
powers of the editor. The total result is one 
which should contribute to a better understand- 
ing of Belgium and the problems which it faces. 
The general diffusion of such books would be an 
important contribution to the international un- 
derstanding essential to peace. 

In a well-written and perceptive chapter, 
Goris discusses the land and its people. The his- 
torical background, from Caesar to 1940, is pre- 
sented by four Belgians: a historian, a diplomat, 
a politico, and a publicist. Political and con- 
stitutional developments are discussed by two 
Belgians (a jurist and a journalist). Included in 
this section is an analysis of the Flemish move- 
ment by an American historian. Economic and 
social developments are examined by three 
Belgians (an economist, a sociologist, and a 
bureaucrat) and an American professor of agri- 
culture. A chapter on foreign policy from 1918 
to 1940 seems rather out of place in this section; 
it is the work of a Flemish political leader. Part 
V is entitled “Cultural aspects” and covers the 
topics of religion, education, science, art, litera- 
ture, music, and architecture. The authors are 
mostly Belgian: a Catholic information special- 
ist, a philologist, a chemist, a musician, and a 
museum curator. A Dutch-American artist, a 
Dutch poet-journalist, and an American pro- 
fessor of Romance literature contribute. Goris 
adds a brief note on Walloon literature. It is in 
the section on the Belgian Congo that Ameri- 
cans take the lead, writing in the fields of geog- 
raphy, anthrolopogy, history, and social welfare. 
The Belgian minister of colonies discusses ad- 
ministration, and a Belgian lawyer in the coloni- 
al service analyzes economic development. Bel- 
gium in the second World War is dealt with by a 
Belgian political leader from the Labor party. 
The concluding chapter, by ex-premier and econ- 
omist Paul van Zeeland, presents Belgium’s 
postwar prospects. 

Some good illustrations are included, but 
one would wish for many more in a book de- 
signed for the general reader. The format is at- 
tractive, and there is a useful bibliography which 
includes the better-known studies on Belgium. 

One is impressed, especially in the later 
chapters, by the fact that Belgium presents 
practically all the basic problems of postwar re- 
construction. It might well serve as a test case 
for other and larger nations. The situation of 
Belgium, strategic from an economic as well as a 
military point of view, illustrates pointedly 
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the demands of an interdependent world. Peace, 
international order, free trade, and free inter- 
national relations are vital needs for this nation. 
The rest of the world can study with profit the 
experience of Belgium, past and present. ‘The 
mouse can often help the elephant.” 


EvuGENE E. PFAFF 
Woman’s College 
University of North Carolina 


The story of the Irish race: a popular history of 
Ireland. By SEuMAS MACMANUS assisted by 
SEVERAL IRISH SCHOLARS. New York: Devin- 
Adair Co., 1944. Pp. 737. $3.50. 


This book was first published in 1921 and has 
now reached its “fourth revised edition” (June 
1944). It is written in the attractively discur- 
sive style which characterizes other writings by 
Mr. MacManus. It calls itself a ‘popular history 
of Ireland” and, as such, will appeal to many 
patriotic Irish readers by including in one vol- 
ume a sketch of Irish political history, together 
with a certain amount of cultural material and 
a large body of traditional literary and popular 
fiction regarding the so-called “Irish race.” 

Completely to disentangle fact from fancy 
and truth from fiction in Irish history will be 
impossible until investigations of many un- 
solved problems have been made and the results 
published; yet even at this early date it is possi- 
ble to take more account of the progress of Cel- 
tic scholarship than MacManus and his col- 
laborators appear to do. For example, though 
Eugene O’Curry, who still deserves the grati- 
tude of all Celtic scholars, is cited as an au- 
thority, his conclusions as to the Tuatha Dé 
Danann, various traditional dates, and other 
matters need to be modified in the light of more 
recent discoveries. Again, John O’Mahony’s 
translation of Geoffrey Keating’s History of 
Ireland from the earliest period to the English in- 
vasion (New York, 1857) is referred to instead of 
the more recent edition by the Irish Texts So- 
ciety (Dublin, 1902-14). R. A. Stewart Mac- 
alister’s critical edition of the Leabhar Gabhdla 
(Dublin, 1916) appears to be neglected, al- 
though the text and commentary are of the first 
importance for any adequate account of the 
mythological and early historical and pseudo- 
historical material. In connection with the dis- 

cussion of St. Patrick and his activities, there 
seems to be no reference to Bury’s fundamental- 


ly important Life (London, 1905). The reference 
to Tigernach as a “‘trusted eleventh-century his- 
torian” should be interpreted with reference to 
John MacNeill’s article in Eriu (VII [1914], 
30-110) on Tigernach’s part in the annals at- 
tributed to him. The traditional views on the 
Fiana. need to be modified in the light of the 
theories of Kuno Meyer, in Fianaighecht (“Todd 
iecwure series,”’ Vol. XVI [Dublin, ro10]), and of 
MacNeill, in his introduction to the Irish Texts 
Soviety’s first volume of the Duanaire Finn 
(London, 1908). Numerous instructive Irish 
sagas and ancient tales are either omitted, 
treated inadequately, or referred to in inferior 
translations. The list of desirable changes 
might be considerably enlarged. When sufficient 
account is taken of the progress of research in 
Irish history and archeology, the results will be 
far more impressive than any summary that 
fails to differentiate properly between the few 
ascertained facts and the mass of traditions orig- 
inating with the professional antiquarians and 
learned etymoligizers of the past. Useful as 
MacManus’ book is, it will be much more use- 
ful if, in the next edition, it is brought more 
nearly up to date. 

Tom PEETE Cross 
University of Chicago 


Poland. Edited by BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT, 
Andrew MacLeish distinguished service pro- 
fessor of modern history in the University of 
Chicago. (“United Nations series,” edited by 
ROBERT J. KERNER.) Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1945. 
Pp. 500. $5.00. 


There can be no doubt that an objective and 
comprehensive guide on Poland, its past, and its 
current situation is badly needed at this mo- 
ment, when the Polish issue presents one of the 
most difficult and complicated problems in in- 
ternational affairs. Thus, with understandable 
interest we have been waiting for this volume. 
Poland is the collective work of twenty-three 
scholars—Americans, Poles, anda Czech—under 
the editorship originally of Professor Bernadotte 
E. Schmitt and eventually of Professor Robert 
J. Kerner. 

This anthology has been conceived as a gen- 
eral presentation of what Poland was and is and 
of what it aspires to be. The various authors who 
have contributed to the volume represent dif- 
ferent schools of thought, as well as different 
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backsrounds and experience. And so, we cannot 
blame the editors if they were not completely 
successful in bringin: to their work the proper 
degree of inner harmony and homogeneity. 
Since the views of the contributors ran a very 
wide gamut, the working-out of a common de- 
nominator fell short of achievement. Such a 
book, if it is even to be a guide to the student 
of Polish affairs as well as to the layman, must 
be very objective, even impersonal. Emotions 
and sentiments have to be suppressed and parti- 
san judgment barred. It is not an easy job for an 
author to describe contemporary events, par- 
ticularly if he is describing the fate of his own 
country. It is also understandable that it is not 
easy to remain objective if one (especially if he 
isa Pole) discusses a controversial subject, such, 
for example, as Polish-Soviet relations. But just 
because the subject is so controversial, it should 
be handled with skill; and, of course, its hand- 
ling should preclude any suspicion of political 
bias. It is, therefore, highly deplorable that 
such a chapter as that on the second World War 
by Stanislaw Strzetelski appears in this book 
side by side with so many remarkable analyses 
written by scholars of distinction. 

A large number of contributors did their ut- 
most as far as the question of objectivity was 
concerned. This applies specifically to the 
American contributors to .he volume. There is 
nothing surprising in that, for, when writing 
about Poland, the American authors were in a 
much easier po ition than the Poles. Sheer fair- 
ness obliges us to state that the American con- 
tribution to the book presents a much higher 
level of objectivity and scientific skill than the 
Polish one. In particular, chapters written by 
John Lawrence Angel (‘“‘Anthropology of Poland: 
prehistory and race’’), Bernadotte E. Schmitt 
(“Rebirth of Poland, 1914-1923”), Malbone W. 
Graham (‘Polish politics, 1918-1939”), and S. 
Harrison Thomson (‘Foreign relations’’), de- 
serve full recognition from students of Polish 
affairs. On the “Polish side” a good and objec- 
tive presentation of modern Polish literature 
was made by Manfred Kridl. 


In his excellent preface Schmitt justly as- 
cribes the internal and external weakness of 
Poland to three fundamental circumstances: 
“In the first place, Poland failed to devise a 
satisfactory foreign policy. Lying between 
Germany and Russia ...., Poland tried to play 
one off against the other but succeeded only 
in uniting them against itself. Secondly, the 
Polish Government failed to satisfy the national 


minorities. .... Thirdly, the democratic po- 
litical regime established in 1921 was gradually 
replaced by a semidictatorship which.... 
proved inadequate to the needs of the country” 
(pp. ix-x). To these three circumstances we 
could add a fourth one: Poland’s failure to 
solve its great social and economic problems, 
such as agrarian reform. 

The general idea laid down in the pre ace 
was not carried through or sufficiently devel- 
oped in some of the chapters of he book. Par- 
ticularly, in some of those written by the Polish 
contributors an apologetic tendency is detect- 
able—a tendency toward the defense of those 
very circumstances which in Schmitt’s well- 
founded opinion constituted the causes of 
Poland’s mis‘ortune. As a case in point, we 
might mention the whole of Part IV. 


Although the book proposes to give a com- 
prehensive picture of Poland, it is marked by 
some important omissions. The Polish peasants 
have undergone profound changes in the course 
of recent decades. To many students of modern 
Poland the social and cultural developments 
among the peasant masses constitute a fact of 
paramount importance in the history of con- 
temporary Poland. These processes, undermin- 
ing the traditional social structure upon which 
the life of the Polish community rested, are 
given only a superficial treatment. As a matter 
of fact, the readers have no opportunity to ap- 
prehend the character and the direction of 
those fundamental trends because none of the 
contributors has paid enough attention to them. 
Despite the fact that the co-operative move- 
ment played an essential part in the economic, 
social, and cultural life of Poland in the period 
between the two world wars, the reader of this 
book will glean almost nothing from it in this 
regard. A chapter which gives full credit to 
Pilsudski’s and Dmowski’s activities before the 
first war does not even mention the revolution 
of 1905 (p. 67). Schmitt’s chapter covering the 
period from 1914 to 1923, however, correctly 
links Pilsudski’s activities in Galicia with the 
suppression of the revolutionary movement of 
1905. 

There are some less important errors or in- 
accuracies in the work. The use of the Polish 
language in the schools of the Kingdom of Po- 
land was prohibited not immediately a'ter 1832 
but almost fifty years later (p. 57). Is there any 
reason for maintaining that Juliusz Slowacki 
and Zygmunt Krasinski wrote for a different 
generation than Adam Mickiewicz (p. 60)? On 








page 67 the part played by Pilsudski in the 
founding of the Polish Socialist party is mis- 
represented. He became one of the leaders of this 
party not in 1893 but ten years later. We read, 
also, that “the German and Austrian armies 
administered occupied Poland on a strictly mili- 
tary basis, the Austrians employing a few Poles, 
the Germans none” (p. 71). More accurately, 
the Polish element in the Austrian administra- 
tion was quite fairly represented and among 
German higher officials there was at least one 
Pole—Count Bogdan Hutten-Czapski. On page 
118 the author writes of the “Ukrainian Chris- 
tian Socialist Party .... strongly supported by 
Cardinal Sembratowicz.” The name of Bishop 
Chomyszyn should be mentioned jn this con- 
nection. In the discussion of the Constituent 
Diet the fact that Ukrainians, White Russians, 
and a part of the Jewish population did not par- 
ticipate in the elections, is not mentioned (p. 
131). And there are other stil! less important 
errors. 

The chapter on education in Poland calls 
for special attention. In this reviewer’s opinion 
it is highly disputable whether the choice of 
Professor Wojciech Swietoslawski as the author 
of a chapter describing the educational activities 
in pre-war Poland was felicitous. On page 272 
we find some remarks concerning the anti- 
Semitic riots in the Polish universities where 
“the gentile students demanded that they be 
separated from the Jewish stiudents.” The au- 
thor continues: “In order to solve this difficult 
psychological and juridical problem, the uni- 
versity presidents (rectors) were authorized by 
the Minister of Education to make regulations 
designing special benches for those gentile stu- 
dents who did not want to sit with the Jewish 
students.” Thus the introduction of the so- 
called “benches Ghetto” is described by the au- 
thor of this chapter. He fails, however, to men- 
tion that the name of that minister of education 
who authorized the rectors to make regulations 
introducing the notorious ‘benches Ghetto” 
was Wojciech Swietoslawski. 


ALEXANDER HERTZ 
New York City 


The rise of Fernando Cortes. By Henry R. 
Wacner. (“Documents and narratives con- 
cerning the discovery and conquest of Latin 
America,” N.S., No.3.) Berkeley : The Cortes 
Society, 1944. Pp. xxxvi+564. 
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In this stout volume, published by the Cortes 
Society in an extremely limited edition, Henry 
R. Wagner has collected a series of previously 
written sketches of the life and character of 
Cortes and tied them together with a continuous 
narrative of the career of the conquistador to 
1525. The result must be described as a major 
contribution to our knowledge of the conquest 
of Mexico. Mr. Wagner has an enormous erudi- 
tion in the subject. He nas examined scrupulous- 
ly all the printed sources, all the important sec- 
ondary works, and a considerable part, at least, 
of the still large mass of relevant unpublished 
documents. His introductory discussion of this 
material is a beautiful job—to this reviewer 
the most exciting and satisfying chapter in his 
book. But in every succeeding chapter there are 
one or more brilliant feats of criticism, the care- 
ful collation of all the available narratives, and 
the just and authoritative determination of the 
most probable account and of the most coherent 
and satisfactory dates. New facts are added, 
old fictions cleared away, and large stretches of 
the story begin, for the first time, to make sense. 
From now on every writer about the conquest 
will be wise to follow the trail H. R. Wagner 
has blazed. It will be a bold one who attempts 
to go beyond him. The wiser part will be to wait 
for the second volume, “The fall of Fernando 
Cortes,” in which he promises to complete his 
study. 

One feels that it was this critical spadework 
which really interested Mr. Wagner. One is in- 
clined to wish that he had attempted no more. 
Whether he thought he was also attempting a 
readable narrative is not quite clear. His chapters 
are in chronological order, and here and there 
for three or four consecutive paragraphs there is 
a narrative sequence. But he is so grimly deter- 
mined to bring every available witness to bear 
on every disputed point and so little concerned 
with those events about which no point can 
be raised in dispute that, for anyone not already 
familiar with it, the thread of the story is con- 
stantly lost. 

Obviously The rise of Fernando Cortes is not 
a book intended to introduce the subject to the 
general reader. But apparently it is intended— 
its author says it is intended—‘‘to put Cortes, 
himself, in his proper perspective, to give him 
his due..... ” That is a large order. Unless one 
takes the words in Hamlet’s shallow and cynical 
sense, to give any man his desserts—particularly 
a man four centuries dead and seen, mostly, 
magnified and distorted through the quickly 
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gathering mists of legend—is the hardest task 
a biographer can impose upon himself. It de- 
mands a saturation in the spirit of the hero’s 
age, imagination, insight, and an understanding 
heart. When the subject happens to be the 
ironic and anomalous hero of a culture the out- 
lines of which are still unclear, and when, by the 
biobrapher’s own choice, the due to be given 
entails a judgment on that culture, the task is 
more demanding still. Mr. Wagner has lived 
for many years in Latin America, and for many 
years he has worked with the materials of six- 
teenth-century history. But he does not hesitate 
to judge the motives and actions of Fernando 
Cortes by the standards of a present-day Amer- 
ican businessman, and he dismisses the question 
of Cortes’ share in founding the Mexican nation 
with the remark that “‘there is no Mexican na- 
tion.” s 

Probably it will have to be a member of the 
nation whose existence Mr. Wagner was able 
to ignore even while living in the midst of it who 
will write the definitive biography of Cortes— 
some Mexican historian for whom an imagina- 
tive sympathy for conqueror and conquered 
will be easier because he is an amalgam of both 
bloods and both cultures. But whoever writes 
it will have to take account of this book. 


GARRETT MATTINGLY 
New York City 


National and international stability: Althusius, 
Grotius, van Vollenhoven. (The Taylorian 
lecture, 1944.) By P. S. GERBRANDY, prime 
minister of the Netherlands, formerly pro- 
fessor of commercial law and international 
private law in the Free University of Amster- 
dam. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. Pp. 69. $1.00. 


This little book, whose value is in inverse 
proportion to its size, deserves to be well pon- 
dered. Written by the former prime minister of 
the Netherlands who served at the moment 
when the Germans unjustly assaulted his coun- 
try, it presents the thought of a prominent 
statesman on the problem of international peace 
at a painful moment in world history. Having 
served as professor in the Free University of 
Amsterdam, Dr. Gerbrandy has carefully con- 
sidered the thorny question involved in the 
problems confronting statemen who would es- 


tablish a stable world order. Brought up in a 
country where the thought of Althusius and of 
Grotius are well known, he bases his conceptions 
of state and society on the whole experience of 
the people, realized in their historically devel- 
oped institutions—family, village, province, 
church, and state. His thought is that of the 
anti-revolutionary party, built upon the political 
theories championed more than a century ago 
by Isaac Da Costa and Willem Bilderdijk, con- 
tinued by the lucid exposition of Guillaume 
Groen van Prinsterer, and finally elevated by 
Abraham Kuyper to the status of a national 
political party. This group protests against the 
conception of sovereignty as cherished in liberal- 
ism and especially against the chaotic tenden- 
cies of positivism and pragmatism. Its views on 
political and social thought are therefore tinged 
with historical Calvinism. 

To Gerb randy,God is the ultimate sovereign. 
His will is the objective moral law in the light 
of which all public policy must be evolved. 
Such an objective basis was appealed to by 
Althusius when he advocated tyrannicide and 
also by Grotius, who believed that political acts 
are moral and can be so judged. The author also 
appeals to the teaching of the late Professor 
Cornelius van Vollenhoven of Leyden that ag- 
gression should be checked by an international 
police force. He does not, however, approve of 
the uncertain foundations provided by a shift- 
ing humanitarianism which is the fashion in 
many quarters. An international punitive 
agency may act legitimately provided the moral 
law from which private, public, and internation- 
al law all spring is recognized as having an ob- 
jective character—in God’s commands. With- 
out such objective law, superior to the subjec- 
tive and contingent character of political action, 
the affairs of man become contradictory, de- 
structive, and even catastrophic, as so vividly 
portrayed in Matthew, chapter 24. 

In all discussions about the lex naturalis it 
would be well to define the natural law exactly 
as it was defined in medieval times. This law 
was vastly different from anything Rousseau 
represented it as being. Nor was it the same as 
classical writers thought it was. The natural 
law actually is something very different from 
the “‘state of nature,” contrary to the author’s 
statement on page 14. 

Henry S. Lucas 


University of Washington 
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Shakespeare & Jonson: their reputations in the 
seventeenth century compared. By GERALD 
EApDES BENTLEY. 2 vols. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. 149+307. 
$2.50+ $6.00. 


Professor Bentley has produced a book im- 
portant alike for its conclusions and for its pro- 
cedures. To have exposed the dangers and falla- 
cies of basing verdicts on the relative popularity 
of two great dramatists on partial evidence is a 
notable achievement. Certainly, by a most pains- 
taking compilation of references made to Shake- 
speare and Jonson before 1701, Dr. Bentley has 
demonstrated that Jonson’s reputa'ion was 
greater than Shakespeare’s for every decade ex- 
cept the last. The majority of allusions in favor 
of Jonson is too large to be the result of mere 
accident, especially if due consideration is given 
to the more intense concentration on Shake- 
spearian scholarship and the greater familiarity 
with his works. In addition to his general con- 
clusion, the learned author supplies many par- 
ticulars about the places in public esteem occu- 
pied by separate plays and characters. The 
results here are amazing. Who would have 
guessed that six of Jonson’s plays and his 
masques and poems all receive more allusions 
than The tempest, or Every man in his humour 
the same number as Hamlet? Probably most 
students would vote, and correctly, for Falstaff 
as the favorite; but how many would know that 
the tragedy Othello provided the five next most 
popular characters or that Brutus was referred 
to much more often than Hamlet? Juliet has 
five references only, as compared with twenty- 
one for Doll Common, who ranks first of Jon- 
son’s creations. This is the more surprising if the 
present writer’s recollection is correct that, when 
the Bodleian Library recovered its first folio, an 
examination of its pages for evidence of use—as 
judged by wear, though not, we hope, and tear 
—suggested Romeo and Juliet as the most popu- 
lar play. Another surprise, in view of the attacks 
on Puritans during much of the seventeenth 
century, is that the allusions to Zeal-of-the-Land 
Busy, a Banbury man, number only nine, though 
there are forty-eight to the play Bartholomew 
fair. Is the explanation that the use of ‘‘a Ban- 
bury man” as synonymous with “Puritan” pre- 
ceded or was independent of Jonson? 

The most interesting and valuable results of 
Dr. Bentley’s—or should it be Dr. and Mrs. 
Bentley’s?—investigations raise hopes that 
others will apply similar methods to determine 
the place of other writers in contemporary, 


popular esteem. A historian would welcome a 
similar work on Milton (prose as well as poetry), 
Hobbes, and Harrington—to name a few only 
of the authors whose influence upon their own 
and immediately succeeding times is still largely 
a matter of guesswork. 

GODFREY DAVIES 
Huntington Library 


The rebuilding of London after the Great Fire. By 
T. F. Reppaway, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. Lon- 
don: Jonathan Cape, 1940. Pp. 333. 18s. 


So fine a survey as Mr. Reddaway has made 
of the rebuilding of London after the Fire is sure 
of a hearty welcome at a time when a similar 
reconstruction has to be contemplated. The 
events of 1666 offer some valuable precedents 
for 1945, the only occasions in history when op- 
portunities for reconstruction on a gigantic scale 
have been afforded the citizens of London. 
Then, as now, the need was apparent for a new 
London, changed to meet the requirements of a 
population and traffic too large to be confined 
within their old bounds. Broader streets, more 
open spaces, stricter building regulations, better 
provision for markets—all these were as neces- 
sary nearly three centuries ago as today. That 
the bottlenecks that wasted the time of Lon- 
doners in the reign of Charles II still exist sug- 
gests a surprising permanence in the main ar- 
teries of traffic that modern planners would do 
well to observe. Like their predecessors, they 
have to act quickly, because so many are home- 
less and because a devastated capital is a big 
national handicap. But the analogy must not 
be pressed too far. In 1666 the damage was 
mainly confined to the City; today Greater Lon- 
don has also suffered. Moreover, many cities 
and towns have shared the fate of London, the 
only victim of the Great Fire. Other differences 
which should be borne in mind when estimating 
the reconstruction in the times of Charles II 
are that there were then few professional archi- 
tects, and none with experience of town plan- 
ning, and that the data about the areas de- 
stroyed were much inferior to those now avail- 
able. 

One of the best points Mr. Reddaway makes 
is his careful examination of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s plan and the legends which began to en- 
compass it in the eighteenth century. But in dis- 
cussing Evelyn’s London revived reference should 
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have been made to its reprint in 1938, edited by 
E.S. De Beer (Oxford). Both schemes had merit; 
but the finances of the City, as abundantly 
proved, were wholly inadequate for the large 
expenditures involved. With the resources 
available the City had to be restored rather than 
replanned, for credit facilities were not avail- 
able for a long-term loan. 

The author deserves praise for the excellent 
choice of illustrations as well as for the lucidity 
with which complicated problems are described. 
The book is not only a valuable contribution to 
London history: it is also very readable. 


GopFREY DAVIES 
Huntington Library 


When the French were here: a narrative of the so- 
journ of the French forces in America, and 
their contribution to the Yorktown campaign 
drawn from unpublished reports and letters 
of participants in the National Archives of 
France and the Manuscript Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress. By STEPHEN BONSAL. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 1945. Pp. 263. $3.00. 


Colonel Bonsal explains in the introduction 
why his book came to be written, and the wary 
reader would be well advised to heed the nos- 
talgic note in the author’s explanation. During 
the visit of ex-premier Clemenceau of France to 
this country in 1922, Clemenceau proposed to 
return sometime and follow with Bonsal the 
itinerary of the French expeditionary force un- 
der Rochambeau from 1780 to 1783. Although 
the journey was never made by Clemenceau, 
Bonsal has produced this book from the inspira- 
tion of Clemenceau’s interest. Clemenceau was 
past eighty when the plan was conceived; the 
whole program suggests a somewhat sentimen- 
tal ramble by an old campaigner, with reminis- 
cences. It is in just such a spirit that the book is 
written, and the introduction goes far toward 
explaining why the author’s present volume 
makes no material contribution to the history 
of the period of which he writes. 

Unless approached in the spirit of Bonsal’s 
introduction, When the French were here is likely 
to be a disappointment and an irritation, for 
none of the coherent organization, exploitation 
of sources, or skilful analysis expected in a seri- 
ous work of history is to be found. The book has 
a prologue which attempts “‘not only to present 


our War for Independence in its proper relation 
to the world war of the eighteenth century, 
but to indicate what a vital factor it has become 
in the protracted and universal struggle against 
the forces of darkness and savagery which the 
United Nations are now happily bringing to a 
victorious issue” (p. xiii). There follow twelve 
chapters with topical headings, arranged in or- 
derly fashion, starting with the sailing of Ro- 
chambeau’s corps from’ Brest in 1780 and con- 
tinuing to its embarkation from Boston in the 
winter of 1783. The chapter titles are the only 
orderly part of Colonel Bonsal’s narrative, since 
within any chapter he seems to feel bound by no 
limitation of topic or chronology. 

From the historian’s viewpoint the most seri- 
ous criticism of the book is the careless and often 
misleading way in which the author has used 
the sources on French activities in America dur- 
ing 1780, 1781, and 1782. Despite the claim in 
the jacket blurb that the author used “hitherto 
unpublished records, letters, and diaries to sup- 
ply fresh and lively detail,” there is no material 
not already well known to students of the period. 
With the exception of some of the Rochambeau 
papers, practically all the “records, letters, and 
diaries’ have been published. In most instances 
it would be impossible for any except students 
of the period who are well enough acquainted 
with the French memoirists of the eighteenth 
century to recognize their works on sight to tell 
where Bonsal obtained the quotations he splash- 
es so lavishly through the pages of his book. 
Many quotations are made without references 
of any kind, either in text or in footnote; others 
are documented inadequately. It is not only im- 
possible to discover where quotations originate 
unless the reader is already familiar with the 
sources, but material is occasionally lifted out 
of context and chronology to apply elsewhere. 
For example, the quotation from Chastellux’s 
description of Washington which appears on 
page 98 (without any indication of origin) is ap- 
pended to several impressions of Washington by 
French officers who were meeting Washington 
for the first time after the junction of the French 
and American armies in July 1781. Chastellux’s 
observations, however, were made on the occa- 
sion of his visit to Washington’s winter quarters 
seven months before. It is also typical of the 
misleading or inaccurate character of Colonel 
Bonsal’s asides to find such statements as: “It 
is quite certain that Washington was impressed 
by the manners of the man [Chastellux], and 
equally certain that he perceived in Chastellux 
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the qualities which Voltaire discovered a year 
or two later”’ (p. 86). Washington did not meet 
Chastellux until two and a half years after Vol- 
taire’s death. And even Chastellux, egotist 
though he may have been, would not have 
claimed that “his great volume, Félicité publique, 
which runs to eight hundred pages, was in every 
hand” (p. 85). 

Bonsal has perhaps done something to per- 
petuate local interest in memories of the French, 
and possibly to promote Franco-American sym- 
pathy. The book is more entertaining for the 
light touch represented in the following example: 
“Rochambeau himself related an anecdote illus- 
trating the excellent relations which Lauzun, the 
darling of the Versailles court, soon established 
with his ‘peasants’ [the inhabitants of Lebanon, 
Connecticut, where Lauzun was quartered]. 
Asked by one of them what business his father 
was engaged in, he replied: ‘My father is not in 
business, but I have an uncle who isa maréchal 
[the Duke de Biron, marshal of France], literally 
farrier or horseshoer.’ ‘Indeed,’ replied the vil- 
lager, ‘not so bad. There are worse trades than 
that.’ (p. 54) Colonel Bonsal in this work is 
not a historian; he is rather a raconteur. There 
are worse trades than that. 


GEORGE BARR CARSON, JR. 


University of Kentucky 


The French Revolution. By J. M. THompson, 
sometime fellow of St. Mary Magdalen Col- 
lege and university lecturer in modern 
French history. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. Pp. 591. $5.00. 


Mr. Thompson’s study of the French Revo- 
lution was first published by Basil Blackwell, 
at Oxford, in August 1943. A second “edition” 
followed in April 1944. And now it appears in an 
American edition, completely reset in more legi- 
ble type, printed on paper of a lighter weight, 
bound in royal blue with gold trim, and having 
attractive blue and white end-papers in the 
form of maps of Paris in 1789 and of France in 
1794, but in other respects virtually identical 
with the English publication." 


‘In a letter to the reviewer the author comments 
on these alterations as follows: “I should like to ex- 
plain that the American edition of my book differs 
in some points, which may seem of minor impor- 
tance, from the original; and that the alterations 
were made without previous consultation with me 


The 563 pages of actual text in this work are 
organized in twenty-six chapters, beginning 
with the summoning of the estates-general (Mr, 
Thompson prefers the English ‘‘states-general’”’) 
and closing with the fall of Robespierre. Chap- 
ter i (5 per cent of the total book) is devoted to 
the Estates-General; chapter ii—xii (38 per cent), 
to the work of the National Constituent Assem- 
bly; chapters xiii—xvi (16 per cent), to the Legis- 
lative Assembly ; chapters xvii and xviii (11 per 
cent), to the first phase of the National Conven- 
tion; and chapters xix—xxvi (30 per cent!), to 
the “Reign of Terror.” The author’s long preoc- 
cupation with the Terror and its leaders may 
explain (if not condone) the devotion of almost 
one-third of the volume to the months from 
June 1793 to July 1794. Otherwise the distribu- 
tion of emphasis appears to be eminently fair. 
Readers may wonder at the absence of chapters 
dealing with the Thermidorian Reaction and the 
Directory, especially the former; but, since Mr. 
Thompson is an expert on Robespierre, the de- 
mise of his favorite biographical subject may 
have caused him to assume that the end of 
Robespierre meant the end of the Revolution. 


In addition to ignoring the vears following 
1794, the author makes no attempt to define 
the Revolution at the beginning of his book or 
to explain its significance at the end. Only by in- 
direction does he view it in the light of revolu- 
tions in general or of other French revolutions 
in particular; and he makes little, if any, effort 





or my English publishers. The ‘attractive blue and 
white end-papers’ are not accurate reproductions of 
the maps in my book which they have displaced. 
For instance, the map of Paris puts the Cordeliers 
Club completely out of place and inserts the Palais 
Bourbon, which did not exist under that name dur- 
ing the Revolution. Similarly, the map of France in 
1794, while following my map in most particulars, 
inserts Lyon and Marseille, which I deliberately left 
out because they had been destroyed by the Jac- 
obins, and their names taken off the map. One 
other remark: The American publishers, again with- 
out asking me, left out six of the more original illus- 
trations in the English edition and substituted for 
the seventh (an unusual and lifelike portrait of 
Marie Antoinette) the banale and untruthful court 
portrait which is now the frontispiece, instead of 
David’s picture of the Tennis Court oath, with a key 
to the portraits, which was my chosen frontispiece 
and which I think as appropriate as the portrait of 
the Queen inappropriate. I should be really grateful 
if you can do anything to make it clear that in these 
respects the book does not represent my work or 
choice.” 
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to take advantage of the enviable opportunity 
to relate it to the France of today. And, al- 
though Mr. Thompson does a masterful piece 
of work in integrating the features of the 
Old Régime with the achievements of the Es- 
tates-General and the National Constituent As- 
sembly, only a well-informed reader would be 
aware that there existed in eighteenth-century 
France and Europe conditions—institutional, 
intellectual, and others—which, culminating in 
the “‘crisis” of the years immediately prior to 
1789, made a revolution in France not only de- 
sirable but inevitable. The book contains little 
that is new in information or interpretation, 
particularly to the specialist in French history. 
The publisher’s claim that the work is a “fresh 
inter pretation” might be more accurate if it were 
to read “fresh presentation.” 

It is in presentation that Thompson is most 
successful. He may seem weak in clarity of defini- 
tion, in general consideration of cause and effect, 
and in overemphasis on the Terror; but when it 
comes to analysis and exposition, he represents 
the best of the justly acclaimed British tradi- 
tion, a tradition founded in the work of the great 
literary amateur historians and perpetuated by 
no less great scientific professionals. Not in 
many a day has the present reviewer read a his- 
torical work so enjoyable in its lucid narrative, 
so colorful in its vivid character sketches, so 
thrilling in its graphic descriptions of events, so 
charming in the nicety of its embellishments, 
and so impressive in its evidences of erudition. 
Particularly are these qualities apparent in the 
sections dealing with the interrelationship of 
economic, social, religious, and political forces 
(though slight heed is paid to the cultural), the 
struggle between Paris and the provinces and 
the place of each in determining the course of 
the Revolution, and (as might be expected) the 
policies and practices of the Jacobins. 

Unlike most of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries (especially in Great Britain and 
France), Thompson achieves a high degree of 
objectivity in treating his subject. (He may be 
forgiven the British tendency to use the first 
person pronoun in referring to things con- 
nected with his homeland, for, after all, does he 
not explain in his preface that the book is a 
product of the Oxford tutorial system?) Even 
when dealing with his Jacobin friends, he man- 
ages to remain relatively nonpartisan, nonideo- 
logical. And, quite happily, he seems to be able 
to write good history without having to resort 
to the use of the type of psychological jargon 


which seems to have become a standard part of 
the vocabulary of so many members of the his- 
torical craft. 

The admirable presentation is supplemented 
by numerous study aids. The “Practical preface” 
contains a note on books (of which more later), 
a handy glossary of French terms, a convenient 
brief explanation of the weights, measures, and 
coinage used in eighteenth-century France, a 
description of the revolutionary calendar, and 
a few words of advice on the problem of under- 
standing and interpreting the French Revolu- 
tion. At the back of the volume, in addition to 
an index (characteristically British in its sketch- 
iness), appear five appendixes. These provide: 
(a) a chronology of the Revolution; (6) a con- 
cordance to the Revolutionary calendar for the 
Year IT; (c) a table of the ministers of state dur- 
ing the Revolution; (d) a list of the presidents 
of the several Revolutionary assemblies; and 
(e) a useful detailed table of the departments of 
France as of 1794. The English edition con- 
tained a sixth appendix, a map of France in 
1794, which in the American edition is sup- 
planted by the back end-paper. The illustrations, 
although not so unusual as the publishers might 
wish one to believe, are of value and interest. 
Especially is this true of the sketch map of the 
Paris sections (p. 312) and the chart of the 
Jacobin party organization (p. 412). Serious 
students will doubtless deplore the absence of 
good colored maps. 

Except for the foregoing features, however, 
Thompson has included none of those mechanics 
of scholarship which might be expected in a 
treatise of this type. The absence of footnotes 
he explains in his preface by saying that, had he 
included them, they would have been too many 
for the ordinary reader, too few for the expert. 
Since Thompson is a recognized authority on 
the French Revolution, professional historians 
may well accept his explanation at face value. 
The general reader, however (if such there be 
for so learned a product), might be thoroughly 
justified in complaining that the lack of foot- 
notes deprives him of a convenient means of 
supplementing his reading on the subject. Such 
a protest would appear the more valid in view of 
the fact that the book lacks not only footnotes 
but bibliography as well. 

Instead of a formal bibliography, the author 
has contented himself with a brief note on 
books, in which note heavers that a bibliography 
would have been of little use unless it criticized 
the books and that criticism might have been 
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“invidious or even libellous.” Obviously, such a 
statement is of questionable cogency. Apparent- 
ly, Thompson does not really believe it himself, 
for he follows his note with a manifestation of 
his critical faculty in the form of a list of what 
he ‘‘dogmatically” considers to be the fifty best 
books on the Revolution. In this list primary 
and secondary materials are grouped together 
without differentiation, and (as is frequently 
the case with bibliographies by British histori- 
ans) the citations lack adequate data. Moreover, 
it would appear that Thompson feels that very 
little recent scholarship (especially of the ‘‘trans- 
atlantic” variety) merits inclusion. Of the fifty 
titles, twenty-nine bear publication dates later 
than 1900. Of these twenty-nine, only ten are 
more recent than 1919. Of these ten, one is a 
general work on the French language, two are 
editions of source materials, and one is a refer- 
ence work; and only three of the ten have ap- 
peared since 1930. It is regrettable that such a 
scholar did not further enhance this, the product 
of years of mature study, with a more appropri- 
ate guide to reading in the field which he knows 
so well. True, he may have felt that, during the 
last fifteen years, several works on the French 
Revolution, notably those of Gershoy, Brinton, 
and Villat, have included excellent bibliogra- 
phies. But one from J. M. Thompson would have 
been very welcome. 

Time alone will determine whether Professor 
Harold Laski is justified in eulogizing this book 
as “one of the outstanding historical works of 
our time.” It is improbable that it will have 
wide appeal to the general reader (perhaps in 
Great Britain, but hardly in the United States 
of America), because it presupposes too great 
a knowledge of the period, its organization is 
not sufficiently clear-cut, and it includes too 
little material on antecedents and consequences. 
What is true of the general reader is, to a great 
extent, applicable also to the college student. 
The book should make excellent supplementary 
reading for advanced undergraduates and for 
postgraduate students, but (outside the United 
Kingdom and the dominions) it could scarcely 
compete with E. D. Bradby’s Short history of 
the French Revolution (Oxford, 1925) or with the 
pertinent sections of either Louis Gottschalk’s 
Era of the French Revolution (Boston, 1929) or 
Leo Gershoy’s French Revolution and Napoleon 
(New York, 1933) as an introduction to the 
study of the period. It would appear, therefore 
(at least in so far as American readers are con- 
cerned), that it must be classed with such 


works as H. A. L. Fisher’s History of Europe 
(American ed.; Boston, 1939) and Crane Brin- 
ton’s Decade of revolution (New York, 1934), 
appealing primarily to professional historians 
as a brilliant essay in synthesis and a worthy 
attestation to the skill and artistry of a fellow- 


craftsman. 
Joun HALL STEWART 


Western Reserve University 


Chang Hsi and the Treaty of Nanking, 1842. By 
Sst-yt Ténc. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1944. Pp. 191. $4.00. 


There is, as yet, no definitive history of the 
first Anglo-Chinese war, but considerable con- 
tributions toward one have been made in the 
last fifteen or twenty years, chiefly by Chinese 
scholars. During 1929 and 1930 the Palace Mu- 
seum, at Peiping, published a photolithographic 
reproduction of a manuscript collection of docu- 
ments relating to foreign affairs, Ch’ou pan i wu 
shih mo, the first forty volumes (eighty chiian) 
of which covering the years 1836-50 of the Tao- 
kuang period, made available Chinese official 
documentary sources on the war. Other source 
materials have been published by the Museum, 
in the Shih liao hsiin k’an and other publica- 
tions. In Volume III, No. 1 (October 1940) of 
the Yenching journal of social studies, Feng-t’ien 
Chao published an extensive Annotated bibdliog- 
raphy of Chinese works on the first Anglo-Chinese 
war. Then the biographical dictionary, Eminent 
Chinese of the Ch’ing period (1644-1912), edited 
by Arthur W. Hummel, chief of the Asiatic 
Division of the Library of Congress, was pub- 
lished by the Government Printing Office in 
Washington in 1943-44 (apparently too late for 
Dr. Téng to use for his book). This work, as Hu 
Shih says in the preface, ‘“‘is more than a bio- 
graphical dictionary. It is the most detailed and 
the best history of China of the last three hun- 
dred years that one can find anywhere today.” 
A good history of the Opium War could be writ- 
ten from materials to be found in the biogra- 
phies of the officials who had to deal with the 
foreigners during this period. And now we have 
this book of Téng Ssii-yii’s, which, though it is 
modestly called only a study of Chang Hsi and 
the Treaty of Nanking, is really the most nearly 
complete and careful study of the negotiations 
which ended the war, if not of the war itself, 
that has yet been published. 
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Chang Hsi was a favored follower or servant 
of I-li-pu, one of the Chinese negotiators and 
signers of the Treaty of Nanking. In August 
1840, after the British had occupied Tinghai, 
capital of Chusan, I-li-pu was appointed im- 
perial commissioner to investigate and manage 
affairs in Chekiang; and Chang Hsi acted as his 
messenger and representative in the negotia- 
tions with the British which followed, until the 
British evacuated Tinghai in February 1841 in 
accordance with the terms of the agreement 
reached at Canton between Captain Charles 
Elliot and Ch’i-shan. This agreement was re- 
pudiated by both the Chinese and the British 
governments; and I-li-pu, accused of having 
been afraid to attack the British at Tinghai, as 
well as Ch’i-shan, was recalled to Peking and 
punished. Chang Hsi was also tried in Peking 
but was released. But in April 1842 I-li-pu was 
sent back to Chekiang to deal with the renewed 
British attack and was later, when the British 
had advanced up the Yangtze and were threaten- 
ing Nanking, associated with Ch’i-ying and Niu 
Chien, governor-general of Kiangsu, Kiangsi, 
and Anhwei, in negotiating for peace. Chang 
Hsi rejoined I-li-pu in time to play an important 
part in the negotiations. The Treaty of Nanking 
which ‘‘marked the beginning of the nineteenth- 
century treaty system,” was signed on August 
29, 1842. 

Chang Hsi wrote a detailed daily record of 
the negotiations entitled Fu i jih chi (“Diary of 
the pacification of the barbarians”), which was 
publishing in Peiping in 1936 from a manuscript 
copy. It is around this diary, of which he gives 
an annotated translation, that Dr. Téng has 
written his book. The diary is extraordinarily 
interesting because of the light it throws on the 
negotiators and the negotiations, particularly 
on the unfortunate Chinese officials who had to 
deal with a situation which nothing in their 
training or experience had prepared them to 
meet. But the book is far more than a transla- 
tion of the diary. In the introduction Dr. Téng 
discusses Chang Hsi’s career, the background of 
the situation in 1842, and the authenticity and 
outstanding points of the diary. In connection 
with the translation he interpolates much rele- 
vant material from other sources, both Chinese 
and English; and a great deal of additional in- 
formation is given in the ‘‘Notes” (pp. 138-82). 
There is a section called “‘Bibliographical notes” 
which is, in fact, an excellent bibliography of 
both Western and Chinese sources on the Anglo- 
Chinese war. Appended are a chronology of the 


negotiations of 1842 and a map of the coast of 
Chekiang and Kiangsu. There are some errors 
and omissions which might be noted, but the 
exhaustive study that Dr. Téng has made of 
sources on the war as well as on the negotiations 
for the peace will be an invaluable guide to any 
one interested in the history of Chinese relations 
with the West. 

GussIE EsTHER GASKILL 
Cornell University 


The United States of Germany. By K. K. Do- 
BERER. London: Lindsay Drumond, Ltd., 
1945. Pp. 167. 7s. 6d. 


The title of this book is utterly misleading. 
Less than one-fifth of it deals with the reorgani- 
zation of Germany on a federative basis. By far 
the greater part dwells on the long and unhappy 
relationship between the two most important 
members of the family of German states— 
Prussia and Bavaria. Or one might better men- 
tion Bavaria first, for the author is a ‘‘Bavaria 
firster” all through. 

The book begins with Kurt Eisner’s Bavarian 
republic in 1919, which the author interprets 
justly as an attempt at German federalization. 
Then he jumps back to the Bavarian-Prussian 
tension of 1866 and traces its history to 1944. 
To be sure, there are some observations and 
conclusions in the book with which every his- 
torian will agree. Nobody will deny that the 
Weimar Republic was undermined by Junkers, 
who were Prussians, and by the big industrial- 
ists, who were partly Prussians. Any deeper his- 
torical insight into the functioning of social and 
political forces, however, will reveal that to de- 
scribe the Third Reich in the simple terms of a 
Prussian conspiracy is to force the issue. Dober- 
er fails to explain why the Nazi movement be- 
gan in Munich; why Hitler, after his putsch, 
was protected by Bavarian courts (which easily 
could have expelled him); why the movement 
happened to pick Nuremberg, the “shrine 
city,” for its annual party carnival; and why the 
Nazi movement all through its shameful history 
always felt particularly ‘‘at home” in Bavaria. 

Doberer tries to convey to the reader the 
idea that a liberal weak German South stood 
against a reactonary powerful North. There 
were times in the nineteenth century when such 
labels might have been justified; and in the 
twentieth century there still are differences in 
mentality, temperament, and human climate 
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between northern and southern German popu- 
lations. For the period with which Doberer is 
particularly concerned, that of the Weimar Re- 
public, his thesis means a complete distortion 
of simple facts. In Bavaria the short-lived Com- 
munist experiment in Munich in 1918-19 
frightened the social upper class as well as the 
middle class in the cities and the farmers in the 
country so much that they shifted decidedly to 
the Right and welcomed all (including Hitler) 
who promised protection against the Left. It 
would be much easier to argue the other way— 
that in the Weimar Republic the Prussian gov- 
ernment followed many more trends of liberal 
politics and social progress than did the Bavari- 
an cabinets in Munich. 

We believe, however, that credit and dis- 
credit cannot be distributed in these naive re- 
gional terms. There were liberals and reaction- 
aries on both sides of the Main River. Even 
Doberer does not fail to see this. Yet we cannot 
accept his way out of the difficulty by calling 
liberals south of the Main “good Bavarians” 
and the reactionaries in Munich “Bavarian 
Quislings.” (Because the author comes from 
Nuremberg, the capital of Franconia, he some- 
times makes a subtle distinction between Bavar- 
ia and Franconia, which adds still more to the 
confusion.) It would fill pages to enumerate all 
the errors and sometimes almost amusing mis- 
representations which the author, with great 
vigor and little skill, puts before the dazed 
reader. It is to be regretted, however, that such 
a good and fruitful idea as the federalization of 
central Europe is drowned in a flood of petty 
states’-rights arguments. 

Only in the last chapter of his book does the 
author touch upon the important problem of a 
federation of German states. He makes some 
very good suggestions concerning the constitu- 
tional setup of such a federation. His remarks, 
however, are too vague and general to evoke any 
criticism, favorable or unfavorable. The crisp- 
ness of this last part of the book stands in dis- 
tressing contrast to the vociferous clamor of the 
six chapters which “introduce” the last and only 
chapter having an important bearing on the 
title of the book. The simple and naive identi- 
fication of Prussianism and naziism has been 
advanced and popularized in recent years by 
many journalists and pseudo-historians. It 
would be well if some of these errors could be 
corrected, not in order to save the face of the 
Prussians but in order to understand better the 
real causes of the German disaster. One can and 


must approach the riddle of Hitler’s rise from 
various angles—political, economic, psychologi- 
cal—but the merely regionalistic explanation 
leads into a dead alley. 

DIETER CUNZ 
University of Maryland 


The development of modern Italy. By CeEciu J, 
S. SPRIGGE. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 216. $2.75. 


Mr. Sprigge is not a professional historian; 
but as a member of the editorial staff of Reu- 
ter’s and as the Rome correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian for almost twenty years 
before the outbreak of the second World War, 
he had an excellent opportunity to come into 
intimate contact with all classes of Italians, in- 
cluding statesmen and diplomats of the pre- 
Fascist and Fascist eras. In fact, the book is an 
outgrowth of the author’s conversations with 
Italians of every shade of political opinion dur- 
ing his long residence in the Italian capital. Be- 
sides, in his desire to make a careful diagnosis 
of the political ills of Italy, he has studied the 
history of the country with particular reference 
to the strength and weakness of her social and 
political institutions and the crisis that began 
to develop in Italian parliamentary democracy 
when the Left came to power in 1876. The re- 
sult is a book which, though less than two 
hundred pages long, is packed with informa- 
tion on, and interpretations of, the political 
history of Italy since the unification. As such, 
the book is a welcome addition to the several 
volumes that have appeared on the subject in 
recent years in the United States and England. 

In tracing the triumph of Piedmont over the 
other Italian states and the role played by 
Gioberti, Mazzini, Cavour, Garibaldi, and 
Victor Emmanuel II, Sprigge notes the im- 
portant fact that the summary methods by 
which the Piedmontese liberals forced the insti- 
tutions of their kingdom upon united Italy 
produced suffering and resentment in the rest of 
the peninsula. This condition, as the author well 
points out, not only resulted in the election of 
deputies who abandoned the tradition of Cavour 
and of his immediate followers but also brought 
to power the men of the Left who proved ineffi- 
cient in office and who had no clear principles 
of a coherent national policy. Depretis, a par- 
liamentary dictator of the first order, followed 
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without principle a policy which forced the 
Italians to enter the Triple Alliance, caused 
currency troubles, and developed a taste for 
empire. Depretis’ regime thus marked the turn- 
ing-point of Italian constitutional history. 
Crispi, ambitious and also dictatorial, proved 
to be the true heir of Depretis. With his iron- 
handed rule and his method of violence, Crispi 
left a heritage of confusion and repression. 
Giolitti, who was the chief figure in Italian 
politics before fascism, was, in the words of the 
author, ‘‘all things to all men—at a price.’”’ And 
though Italy grew in population and wealth, 
still this tranquillity was the fruit of ‘obscure 
bargains’’ and “‘discreet doses of persecution,” 
which characterized Giolitti’s administrations. 
Finally, Giolitti’s tactics could not but drive 
the most diverse political and cultural groups 
into a state of despair and a mood of rebellion. 
It was to appease the industrial and clerical 
groups that he launched the Libyan war, 

In the succeeding chapters Sprigge points 
out that Italy entered the first World War in 
the hope of making easy territorial gains in order 
to complete her political unification, that the 
obstruction of Italy’s territorial claims in the 
name of Wilsonian principles appeared to the 
Italians as Allied trickery, which led them to the 
conclusion that they had lost the peace, that 
Orlando failed miserably in the peace negotia- 
tions, that Nitti desired to establish an era of 
popular government, and that the spirit of 
democratic victory failed when the Socialists 
attempted to put Italy’s war leaders in the dock 
and antidemocratic forces gained support of the 
ex-soldiers. Meanwhile, D’Annunzio is depicted 
as the forerunner and teacher of Mussolini. 
Such was the confusion that prevailed every- 
where that Italian public and private life was 
filled with disappointment, rancor, and frustra- 
tion. Sprigge attempts also to establish the 
fact that the disappointment of the Italians 
was due not to the misdeeds of the former allies 
of Italy but to the internal situation in the na- 
tion itself. This is a debatable point which can- 
not be proved in the absence of documentary 
evidence. On the other hand, it is true, as the 
author shows, that fascism gained force and 
momentum because of the failure of Italian 
liberals to discard the small group of intriguers 
and traffickers who took control of the govern- 
ment prior to 1915. At the moment when they 
were most needed, Italy found herself without 
men of firm principle, capacity for sincere ut- 
terance, and contact with the everyday prob- 
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lems of the country. Profiting by the confused 
conditions and the general despair in Italian 
life, Mussolini seized power. It was the absence 
of capable leaders in Italian politics that 
brought parliamentary democracy to an end. 
Sprigge proves this point beyond dispute, al- 
though he also believes that the crisis developed 
because the constitution of Piedmont was ex- 
tended and applied to the rest of the Italian 
states as they were annexed to the kingdom. 
This reviewer cannot agree with him on this 
second point. 

In the concluding chapters the author, who 
is admittedly concerned over Anglo-Italian 
relations, expresses the belief that the mainte- 
nance of ‘‘a courteous distance’ in the first 
years of peace may be the best contribution toa 
future restoration of the former close co-opera- 
tion between the English and Italian peoples. 
In due time he expects a genuine rebirth in 
Italy of liberal methods of politics, which will 
be consecrated to the cause of social efficiency 
and justice. Although he does not leave the 
reader with any bright hope as to the immediate 
future of the country, he is convinced that 
“there will always be an Italy,” for reasons 
closely akin to the Englishman’s assurance that 
“there will always be an England.” Sprigge 
feels quite confident that the “‘temperate use 
of victory” and “a tough sense of the realities” 
will help to restore the cordial relations that 
have so long contributed to the mutual benefit 
and enrichment of the two peoples. 


HowarpD R. MARRARO 


Columbia University 


Requisition in France and Italy: the treatment of 
national private property and services. By 
Maurice K. Wise. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 207. $2.75. 


Students of France and Italy will welcome 
Dr. Wise’s careful study of requisition in the 
two countries from 1870 to 1940. He defines 
“requisition” as ‘‘the institution whereby the 
modern state, through the exercise of its sov- 
ereignty, secures property and services, for the 
satisfaction of urgent needs” (p. 3). While 
used primarily for military purposes, requisition 
may also be employed for civil needs. 

The volume, which is based chiefly upon 
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legislation and court decisions, follows essen- 
tially the same procedure in the treatment of 
requisition in both countries. The major topics 
considered are “the power of requisition,” 
“objects of requisition,’ “requisitory proce- 
dure,” and “indemnity.” Slightly more than 
half the text is devoted to Italy. 

As Dr. Wise shows, requisition in France 
in its modern form dates from the reorganiza- 
tion of the military establishment in 1873 and 
is based upon the requisitory law of July 3, 
1877, which had been extended to all French 
possessions by 1914. Civil requisition, though 
used before, had its greatest development from 
1914 to 1918. 

French requisitory legislation after 1918 
dealt primarily with solutions for the postwar 
strikes and preparation for the second World 
War. In connection with strikes, the Third 
Republic, for the first time, made significant 
use of requisition for meeting emergencies not 
immediately related to war. The law of 1935 
authorizing requisition ‘“‘wherever the circum- 
stances should require it” was the first French 
legislation to anticipate ‘‘the conditions under 
which future wars would be waged” (p. 45). 
Subsequent laws and decrees, especially that 
of July 11, 1938, gave the government power to 
regulate the entire national economy. 

Italy had no uniform law or policy of requisi- 
tion prior to the first World War. After the 
country’s unification the laws of Piedmont were 
applied in some sections, and in other areas the 
laws of the former governments were continued. 
The unity forced by the exigencies of the first 
World War was applied to the civilian problems 
of the peace in such fields as industry, mining, 
merchant marine, and housing. 

The Fascist government extended the use 
of requisition; and its law of June 8, 1925 em- 
powered the state to requisition ‘for the pur- 
poses of the immediate defense of the state— 
even prior to partial or total mobilization” 
(p. ror). The scope of requisition was also ex- 
tended with the growing complexity of Italian 
life. Wise concludes that, except for better 
co-ordination and the extension of the use of 
requisition, there was little that was radically 
new in the substance of fascist legislation on the 
subject. 

The author feels that the closely parallel 
course of requisition in France and Italy arises 
not so much from “a common civil law back- 
ground” as from “‘the similarity in the exigencies 
to be met” (p. 187). The legislation of the two 


countries by 1940 still did not give the “power 
exercisable in all possible emergencies,” though 
such power might have been expected in Italy. 


E. Witson Lyon 
Pomona College 
and 
Claremont Graduate School 


Max Weber and German politics: a study in poli- 
tics and sociology. By J. P. MAYER. London: 
Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1944. Pp. 124. 8s. 6d. 


Max Weber was perhaps Germany’s most 
profound and most origina! thinker in the last 
generation, an “erratic rock” on its intellectual 
scene. To do justice to a personality of such ex- 
traordinary brilliance and encyclopedic scholar- 
ship, combined with an unusually systematic 
mind, a vigorous analytical ability, and a strong 
po.itical temperament, is a very difficult job, 
indeed. Mayer is certainly not equal to it. 

The primary interest of this biographical 
sketch is in Weber’s political views, presented 
against the background of contemporary Ger- 
man party politics. But, on the whole, it 
amounts to an abbreviated summary of Mari- 
anne Weber’s biography of her husband, sup- 
plemented by Mayer’s own comments, based 
on little or no added original research. These 
comments might as weil have been omitted, 
since they lack maturity of judgment and often 
show but little understanding of Weber’s posi- 
tion. As an example, Mayer makes out of his 
hero a propagandist of the Machiavellian 
Machtstaat, confusing Weber’s attempt to di- 
sect the political will-to-power in its “‘idealtypi- 
cal’’ purity with his ethical position toward it. 
Similarly, Weber’s splendid analysis of ‘“‘ra- 
tional’ bureaucracy is misconstrued as a justi- 
fication of bureaucratic rule, while, in reality, 
Weber emphasized not only the unavoidable 
bureaucratization of modern life but also the 
necessity to check bureaucracy with parliamen- 
tary controls. To judge his sociology, as another 
example, on the ground that it does or does not 
fit into the Marxian scheme of things, is naive, 
to say the least. So, also, is the author’s unre- 
strained admiration for platitudinous state- 
ments emitted by Weber at one time or another 
and the overestimate of the latter’s political 
insight previous to 1918. 

The author may be excused for many of the 
shortcomings of his book by its briefness. Since 
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(here is no Weber biography in English, the 
present one may serve as a first introduction; 
but for the average student it can be recom- 
mended only with caution, in view of the mix- 
ture of uncritical admiration and unfounded 
criticism which characterize Mayer’s comments. 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
Chicago, Illinois 


A long pull from Stavanger: the reminiscences of a 
Norwegian immigrant. By BIRGER OSLAND. 
Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American His- 
torical Association, 1945. Pp. 263. $2.50. 


Immigrant biographies are appearing in in- 
creasing numbers. They may be the best possi- 
ble indication of the immigrant’s progress in the 
land of his choice. Some are unreliable, highly 
fictionalized autobiographies, written with an 
eye to sales. Others are the simple, straightfor- 
ward account of what actually happened to men 
of character and quality who “made good” in 
the United States. To the latter category this 
book belongs. It is the success story of a man 
whose dreams of America came true and who 
writes with gratitude about the opportunities 
this nation provided, without ever betraying 
the cultural heritage which came to him from 
the land of his fathers. 

Birger Osland had a Bachelor’s degree cum 
laude when, as a young man of eighteen, he left 
Norway for Chicago. In the American Middle 
West he started his career with a working capi- 
tal of six dollars. His first job was washing 
dishes in a cheap Chicago restaurant. By thrift, 
industry, and honesty he rose to a position of 
affluence in business circles—in the fields of 
brewing, public utilities, real estate, and invest- 
ment banking—and he served abroad as an 
American military attaché during the first World 
War. He helped finance the Norwegian-American 
Line and played a prominent part in the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition of his adopted city. 
But he never lost interest in the activities of his 
fellow Norwegian-Americans. The most inter- 
esting part of this volume is the description of 
the activities of the Norwegian clubs of Chicago, 
the Norwegian National League, and the Nor- 
wegian-American Historical Association, all of 
which he helped to found. Accounts like these 
help one to understand the importance of im- 
migrant forces in American urban life and the 
robust patriotism and faith in free enterprise 
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which mark men who have succeeded in nego- 
tiating the difficult transition from the Old 
World to the New. 

CaRL WITTKE 


Oberlin College 


The Russia I believe in: the memoirs of Samuel N. 
Harper, 1902-1941. Edited by Paut V. 
HARPER with the assistance of RONALD 
THOMPSON. With a foreword by BERNARD 
Pares. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. Pp. 279. $3.50. 


Friends of Samuel Harper and students of 
Russian history and the development of the 
Soviet state will want to read this book. For 
those who knew Professor Harper well, the book 
will revive old memories and explain details of 
his life about which he seldom talked. In it will 
be found that frankness for which he was fa- 
mous, even to the point of what the Soviets 
would themselves call ‘“‘self-criticism.” 

Few foreigners had the opportunity to know 
intimately life in both the Russian Empire and 
the Soviet Union. Even of this small number, 
few had the opportunity to know both the life 
of the aristocrats and the wealthy, on the one 
side in the empire, and the life of the peasants 
and the revolutionaries and reformers, on the 
other. Because of this wide range of experience, 
coupled with an inquiring mind, which drove 
the author into every possible area which might 
relate to the study of the empire and its revolu- 
tionary aftermath, Professor Harper was in a 
position to write a book of surpassing under- 
standing. His untimely death cut short his ef- 
forts, and his unfinished manuscript left gaps 
which impaired its continuity. In spite of this, 
the core was sufficiently complete to let the edi- 
tors, headed by his brother, Paul, assemble 
from his letters and memoranda enough materi- 
al to round out an important contribution to 
the field of Russian studies. 

These memoirs are not for the neophyte who 
knows nothing of Russian history and wishes to 
begin a study of the Soviet Union. They are too 
episodic to give a continuing picture, even with 
the insertions by the editors of chronological 
tables and explanatory notes. On the other 
hand, because of this very episodic character, 
they will enlarge the historical materials cover- 
ing certain events in the period from the first 
duma to the second World War. As such, they 
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are most valuable to the teacher of Russian his- 
tory and to the advanced student. For example, 
there are conversations with duma members 
and an account of the trip to Finland with the 
protesting members of the first duma after its 
dissolution. There is a vivid account of a long 
visit on an estate before the Revolution and 
visits to the same area afterward. There are dis- 
cussions with professional revolutionaries and 
an intimate portrayal of incidents in their per- 
sonal lives. 

Professor Harper was no Bolshevik, although 
many of his American critics thought him so. 
His memoirs portray vividly the struggle within 
him as he witnessed the breakdown of the Rus- 
sia he had known and loved as a student and the 
replacement with chaos, which took years to de- 
velop into a semblance of order. When the Revo- 
lution came, he was violent in his opposition; 
but he overcame his emotions and settled down 
to a reasoned study of the potentialities of the 
new system and the factors which motivated 
its life. He conquered his earlier emotions and 
came to conclusions which others did not al- 
ways like but which history has since largely 
supported. His candid explanation of this meta- 
morphosis is unusual in autobiographies. Even 
with this change, he never praised the Soviet 
system in its entirety; and he sets forth clearly 
and protests against the difficulties of the stu- 
dent who seeks access to sources, without which 
he cannot make a complete study. 

The chapter on recognition by the United 
States of the U.S.S.R. in 1933 is an intimate 
glimpse of how things happen in Washington 
and throws light on the part played by national 
figures in this event. Discussions with William 
C. Bullitt on a possible way of handling the 
thorny question of revolutionary propaganda 
in America under the auspices of the Comintern 
and an evaluation of the encyclopedic contribu- 
tion of Robert Kelly, who knew more details of 
United States—Soviet relations than any other 
man, add to the lore on the subject. 

The final chapters, leading up to the second 
World War, with a denunciation of Chamber- 
lain, represent theories which are now common- 
ly accepted. At the time they were written, 
however, the views expressed were generally 
unpopular and subjected Professor Harper to 
the sharpest criticism, which caused a serious 
nervous breakdown and undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to his untimely death. He compares this 
period in his life to the historic period of Russian 
history known as the “Time of Troubles,” in 


the early seventeenth century; and those who 
were close to him at the time will support this 
characterization. 

Well-known figures in the history of eastern 
Europe figure in the pages, for Harper knew 
most of them and was not afraid to tell them 
what he thought. Eminent Americans of the 
period also figure in the same way. Readers who 
like such intimate glimpses will be rewarded. 
There are words with Benes, Colonel Beck, 
Count Potocky, both Masaryks, Litvinov, 
Kerensky, Milyukov, Kovalevsky, Boris Skvir- 
sky, Ambassador Oumansky, and numerous 
Englishmen and Americans, including Sir Ber- 
nard Pares, William Jennings Bryan, Cordell 
Hull, Colonel House, Ambassador Frances, 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., Bruce Lockhart, De- 
Witt Poole, Chapin Huntington, Loy Hender- 
son, Charles Merriam, and, of course, Charles 
R. Crane, who had originally financed Harper’s 
studies and interested him in eastern Europe. 

Since these memoirs are valuable as a ref- 
erence book, it is to be regretted that they 
were not provided with an index. Perhaps the 
short chapter and chronological approach were 
thought to make the process of finding parts, 
once read, simple enough. Perhaps, also, the 
absence of an index is an advantage, because 
students will have to read the whole book and 
become acquainted with the genial character 
who wrote it. That will prove a delight, which 
those who knew him well in life will feel glad to 
share. 

Joun N. Hazarp 


Foreign Service Educational Foundation 


Contemporary Italy: its intellectual and moral 
origins. By Count CARLO SForza. Trans- 
lated by DRAKE and DENISE DE Kay. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1944. Pp. 430. 
$3.00. 


This book of forty-two essays, which was 
born out of a series of lectures and discussions 
held in 1942-43 at the University of California, 
deals with the political, cultural, and historical 
aspects of Italian life, from the Renaissance to 
the present. The work therefore contains a 
wide and almost perplexing array of subjects— 
e.g., Machiavelli; Bruno; Campanella; Vico; 
the century of the opera, with particular refer- 
ence to Metastasio; the Italian Jansenists; the 
intellectual and moral life of Italy after its uni- 
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fication, with emphasis on religion, clericalism, 
and dialects; and the origin and early successes 
of socialism, fascism, etc. On the whole, the 
book is well worth reading, for Count Sforza 
makes some original and provoking reflections 
which inspire and stimulate the reader. 

For obvious reasons the author’s main in- 
terest is in the more recent history of Italy. 
Since he was on the “‘inside’’ of Italian national 
affairs for many years, he takes this opportunity 
to record the role that he and other leading 
statesmen have played in recent Italian history. 
This, in turn, enables him to throw some new 
light on the diplomacy and politics of that 
period. It is difficult, however, for the profes- 
sional historian and the trained scholar to ac- 
cept Sforza’s bold assertion in the foreword 
that “it is not difficult to learn to write a well- 
constructed and well-balanced book; but that 
belongs to literary cookery,” adding that that 
was precisely what he did not want to do. For- 
tunately, he admits that ‘‘absolute impartiali- 
ty” never exists in books on contemporary his- 
tory. In Sforza’s own case it was even more 
difficult, if not altogether impossible, for the 
author to be objective, since he was so promi- 
nently identified with the political life of his 
country in the period under discussion in the 
major portion of the book. This reviewer would 
like to believe in Sforza’s sincerity when in the 
foreword he writes: ‘The only thing I wish for 
this book—nothing else matters to me—is that 
my readers will feel that my evidence has been 
weighed with one sole desire—to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
Yet when the reviewer recalls that the author 
has long occupied an important position in 
Italian political life, especially during the peri- 
od when he was minister of foreign affairs in 
the Giolitti cabinet in 1920-21, he cannot but 
feel that Count Sforza must have known much 
more than he is willing to record in writing. 
Indeed, it would seem that the author was so 
close to the men and events that he loses his 
sense of perspective, with the result that his 
“pictures” are often not only incomplete but 
out of focus. 

Unfortunately, the book contains numerous 
errors of fact. This reviewer doubts that “the 
principal mistake of Mazzini was to ignore the 
Italian peasantry” (p. 89) or that “the most 
modest rural Communes of Italy all possessed 
their schools after fifteen years of unity” (p. 
gt). When the author writes: “After the union 
Italian thought was struck with inertia. Only 


De Sanctis, Sacchi, De Rossi, Canta, and 
Lombroso acquired European reputation” (p. 
91), he seems to have forgotten Basile in ar- 
chitecture; Sgambati in music; Golgi, Grassi, 
Murri, and Marchiafava in medicine; Righi, 
Pacinotti, and Marconi in physics; and other 
prominent Italians of this period. Besides this 
the translation is very unsatisfactory, for the 
English version contains many inaccurate and 
careless phrases and sentences which are not in 
accordance with idiomatic and accepted usage. 
Numerous typographical errors may also be 
noted. 

Howarpb R. MARRARO 


Columbia University 


Beyond all fronts: a bystander’s notes on this 
thirty years’ war. By Max JorDAN. Milwau- 
kee: Bruce Pub. Co., 1945. Pp. 386. $3.00. 


This is a vivid analysis of the situation in 
Central Europe—particularly Germany—which 
led to Hitlerism and the second World War. It 
is also an account of the underground movement 
based upon intimate acquaintance with certain 
of its outstanding members. 

Max Jordan—born in the Italian Riviera of 
parents who came from Wiirttemberg, with 
French and Austrian ancestors in the family, a 
student in three different countries, a world 
traveler, and finally an American by adoption— 
is well calculated to interpret events from a 
broad, philosophical viewpoint. His work as 
correspondent for, and for many years as con- 
tinental European representative of, the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company gave him opportuni- 
ties for the close observation of men and condi- 
tions in many countries. 

Jordan’s Look attempts to explain—and, so 
far as the reviewer is able to judge, succes fully 
—the German people’s acceptance, voluntarily 
or through compul-ion, of the Nazi regime, 
their reactions to its bloody and oppressive 
deeds, and the desire of many o° them to be free 
from it. Throughout, the argument propounded 
is that many German people suffered morally 
and physically, just as other peoples, from the 
Nazi blight and tha’ they were opposed to its 
intolerance and to its plunging of Europ: once 
again into war. On page 302 the query is made: 
“T/ the German people were heart and soul behind 
the wily ‘Fuehrer’ why was oppression con- 
tinued now that the people had won Hitler’s 
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victories under his banner? Why were concen- 
tration camps still crowded? Why did popular 
enthusiasm have to be whipped up artificially 
time and again?”’ And in Jordan’s opinion (p. 
346), “all strata of the population” shared in 
“the heroic underground battle against hitler- 
ism.” Only time can tell, now that the European 
war is over, how vital this movement really was. 
The hope may well be entertained that the words 
of Carl Goerdeler, outstanding among Jordan’s 
underground acquaintances, may now prove 
true: ‘Beyond all the fronts, and in the midst of 
the havoc, I believe a solidarity of decent people 
was maintained in the spirit. Let us hope that 
it will stand the test when it comes to wiping 
out the black record, and to restoring lawful 
government. We who went through thi; long 
night know well that we must pay the penalty 
for what the evil men have done to all the world, 
and te ourselves. Let us remember though that 
the task ahead is a common responsibility” (p. 
335). “Once all axis territory is occupied,” 
says Jordan, “the peoples will be found with- 
out leaders. Numerous would-be leaders will 
arise, representing as many factions as there 
are lobbyists in Washington, and they will 
cater to the authorities of occupation. The up- 
surge of the oppressed will be tremendous, and 
the world will have its eyes opened when the 
full appalling truth is revealed of what has 
been going on inside the various axis borders” 
(p. 358). 

In a concluding chapter, entitled “The only 
answer,” Jordan refers to the situation following 
the Napoleonic wars, pointing out (pp. 351-52) 
that “in spite of all the evil that France per- 
petrated under Napoleon’s rule” the powers, 
owing to the efforts of the Duke of Wellington, 
granted her at the Congress of Vienna an “hon- 
orable peace with justice,’ which lasted more 
than forty years. He quotes the late President 
Roosevelt, ex-president Hoover, and Dorothy 
Thompson in support of a just and discriminat- 
ing peace for our days. He draws the conclusion 
(p. 354) that “if the victors encourage the peace- 
ful and democratic, the ‘decent’ people in the 
countries that will surrender then the ‘other’ 
Germany, the ‘other Italy,’ the ‘other’ Japan, 
which are strongly alive behind the facades of 
tyranny, though temporarily silenced by inhu- 
man, despotic ruling cliques, will find it possible 
to come to the fore.” 

The value of the book seemed to the reviewer 
to lie especially in its intimate accounts of the 
difficulties in which Germans of various classes 


found themselves and how they fell under the 
fatal spell of naziism. It is, likewise, especially 
good in depicting the methods employed by 
Hitler to win his way to power. The author’s 
descriptions of what he saw and heard in Vienna 
when Austria fell, in Godesberg and Munich 
at the time of the Czech crisis, in Warsaw on the 
eve of the German invasion, in Berlin when war 
with Poland was started, in Denmark just be- 
fore it was overwhelmed, in Amsterdam when 
its fal! was imminent, and in Paris under Ger- 
man occupation also make graphic and illumi- 
nating reading. German and Italian reactions 
to the war are likewise interesting. 


James Epwarp GILLESPIE 


Pennsylvania State College 


The growth of the Red Army. By D. FEDOTOFF 
Wuite. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 486. $3.75. 

The Red Army. By I. Mt1Nz, corresponding 
member of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1943. Pp. 160. $1.25. 

The Russian Army: its men, its leaders and its 
battles. By WALTER KERR. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1944. Pp. 250. $2.75. 


Fedotoff White says of his book that it is an 
“analysis of the Red army as a study of con- 
flicts and conflict situations within it..... {It} 
is a study in military sociology and not an at- 
tempt to write a general history of the Red 
army.” This being so, it behooves the general 
historian to consider what is meant by so recon- 
dite a discipline as ‘military sociology.” In 
White’s case the answer is very simple. He has 
read the Russian literature on the subject, both 
Soviet and émigré; he has gathered, by actual 
count, 1,601 notes on the “‘conflict situations” 
in the Red Army; he has arranged these notes, 
in the main, into the four Soviet periods of the 
civil war, the New Economic Policy, the early 
Five-Year plans, and the eve of the second 
World War; he has further subdivided the 
notes within each period according to the four 
Red Army categories of commanding officers, 
political commissars, rank-and-file party mem- 
bers, and plain soldiers; and he has proceeded, 
without further ado, to put his notes into prin, 
apparently just as they came, one after another, 
with each note a separate paragraph and each 
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group of notes a separate chapter. In other 
words, the author has simply contented himself 
with that half of the historian’s function which 
involves the gathering of facts and has quite 
ignored the other half which involves the utili- 
zation and interpretation thereof. Such prac- 
tices, of course, are an old fallibility of the his- 
torical profession, the one thing new about ‘his 
instance, apparently, being that no one was ever 
before so ingenious as to call it “military sociol- 
ogy.” 

Use of the sociological terminology might 
suggest that White seeks to relate his material to 
the social forces of the time, but such is hardly 
the case. In the vacuum in which he operates, 
the Russian Revolution was merely a disruptive 
factor in the life of the Army—a breeder of per- 
versities and ‘‘conflict situations” of every kind. 
The Bolsheviks, it seems, began by setting the 
soldiers over against their officers (among whom 
White himself appears to have been one); and 
then they ended up by setting the officers over 
against the soldiers. And because the officers 
were largely members of the intelligentsia and 
the soldiers came chiefly from the peasantry, 
the Bolsheviks hit back at both of them by set- 
ting good proletarian commissars to spy on the 
former and good proletarian party members of 
the rank-and-file to infiltrate among the latter. 
And in the two grea crises in the life of the 
Red Army—that of 1924 (Trotsky) and that of 
1937 (Tukhachevsky)—the Bolsheviks even 
set the commissars and the rank-and-file party 
members ‘o fighting against each other, in or- 
der presumably to make the chaos complete. It 
was all a despicable plot: the Bolsheviks were a 
small party dictatorship desperately endeavor- 
ing to preserve their rule at the expense even of 
the well-being of the army through a highly de- 
featist policy of divide ct impera. And this is a 
book that was completed after Hitler’s vaunted 
jaunt to Moscow had turned into a rout! Hitler 
could have read the book in advance and never 
have learned a thing. 

If White got his start as a lieutenant com- 
mander under Admiral Kolchak, Professor 
Minz, on the other hand, is an old-time wheel- 
horse among the Bolshevik historians. In the ac- 
count that he gives, there are none of the con- 
flicts that White speaks of; in fact, there are no 
conflicts at all, but just one rising hymn of 
patriotism in honor of the great Soviet father- 
land. The Soviets, we learn, refer to their war 
with Hitler not as the “second World War” but 
rather as the “second Patriotic War.”’ And what, 


on this basis, would have been the “‘first Patri- 
otic War’? Why, none other than the war of 
1918-20, the war against the “interventionists” 
and their “‘white guard” allies, the war in which 
Fedotoff White, for example, found himself for 
a time a resident of a Soviet concentration 
camp. It must be admitted that to a historian 
reasonably familiar with the French Revolution 
and its tradition of the “nation in arms,” the 
émigrés of Coblenz, and the representatives on 
mission, the Minz thesis that a revolution can be 
a stimulus to patriotism strikes a more appeal- 
ing note than all of White’s disquisitions to the 
contrary. This does not mean that Minz has 
written what historians could consider a serious 
treatise, however. It isa short, popular, political, 
and propagandistic work and, from a historical 
point of view, subject to all the limitations of 
such an approach. 

After reading two such obviously one-sided 
accounts as the foregoing, it is a real pleasure to 
finish by perusing the little book by Walter 
Kerr. The American journalist has set a stand- 
ard both of objectivity and of reader-interest 
that the Russians, whether émigré or Soviet, 
might well emulate. Moreover, he deals with 
the Red Army ‘n the actual test of war and is 
therefore able to speak with assurance on mat- 
ters concerning which White and Minz could 
only conjecture. And out of this test—and in 
particular out of the two world-battles of Mos- 
cow and Stalingrad with which Kerr is especially 
concerned—the Red Army emerges, not as any- 
thing either oversupplied or undersupplied 
with “conflict situations,”’ but simply as a fight- 
ing force that by 1944 had already staged a 
wonderful comeback and was all set to continue 
the battle clear to the gates of Berlin. It was an 
encouraging book, therefore, when it came out 
early in 1944 with its promise of an early vic- 
tory. What is more significant, however, is that 
it is still an encouraging book today becau e it 
demonstrates in its own right that a man can 
write on a Soviet subject and still be pos essed 
of a warm heart and a cool head at one and the 
same time. 

RONALD THOMPSON 
Chicago, Illinois 


Yugoslavia. By RoBert DANIEL Hocc. With 
a preface by His ExceLLency, MILAN 
GROLL, former Yugoslav minister of foreign 
affairs. (‘‘Cross-roads_ series.’’) London: 
Macdonald, 1944. Pp. 176. 5s. 








This contribution to the “Cross-roads series”’ 
is chiefly concerned with the period from the end 
of the first World War to April 1941, “when the 
armies of Germany and her satellites reduced 
the country to chaos.” But the previous history 
of each component part of Yugoslavia is sum- 
marized, for in the Balkans politics are based on 
historical precedents. Napoleon’s occupation of 
the Illyrian provinces ‘‘gave a powerful impetus 
to the national consciousness,” creating ‘“‘Il- 
lyrism”’ in Croatia and Slovenia. Novi Sad, “‘the 
Serbian Athens in South Hungary,” where the 
first Serbian library was founded in 1845 and 
nine Serbian newspapers were published, be- 
came the cultural center of the southern Slavs. 
Montenegro during Nicholas’ reign was divided 
“between the Yugoslav feelings of the people 
and the dynastic and autocratic leanings of the 
king.”’ But “it was chiefly among the South 
Slavs of the Dual Monarchy that the Yugoslav 
idea had grown up.” Thus the Serbs, who had 
emigrated into Croatia after the Turkish inva- 
sion of Serbia, wanted Yugoslav unity, while 
the Peasant party, led by Raditch, opposed it. 
No mention is made of Sir Arthur Evans’ cham- 
pionship of Yugoslavia. The economic develop- 
ment of the country is traced. 

The parliamentary system collapsed with the 
murder of two Croat deputies and Raditch’s 
mortal wound in the Skupshtina in 1928. King 
Alexander’s “‘personal rule” from 1929 to 1934 
is fairly described. The author’s judgment is 
that it was a failure in internal politics but a suc- 
cess in foreign policy, where it had to its credit 
the Balkan Pact and better relations with Bul- 
garia. The “personal rule’”’ of Prince Paul as 
regent is somewhat harshly handled, especially 
by the Yugoslav politician who wrote the pref- 
ace. Known as “the Englishman” and educated 
at ‘“‘the House’’(Christ Church, Oxford), as he 
once told the reviewer in perfect English, he is 
described as “‘a prince without a country.”’ The 
proposed concordat with the Vatican in 1937 
aroused animosity. His foreign policy was diffi- 
cult, especially after the Italian rape of Albania 
and the German occupation of Austria, when 
Yugoslavia “‘was caught in a triple grip between 
the two Axis powers and Bulgaria.’’ Germany 
exercised increasing economic pressure, while 
Paul had a dread of bolshevism and visited Hit- 
ler. But he granted autonomy to the Croats in 
1939 and declared Yugoslavia’s neutrality at the 
beginning of the second World War. Neverthe- 
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less, although he had dismissed the Germano- 
phile premier, Stoyadinovitch, he made a pact 
with Hitler on March 25, 1941, despite Church- 
ill’s warning of the results to Yugoslavia. Simo- 
vitch, as the result of a military revolt, came in- 
to power; Paul fled to Greece; and Peter was 
declared prematurely of age and therefore king. 
The German raid on Belgrade followed, and 
German troops crossed the frontiers from Bul- 
garia and Hungary, thus isolating Yugoslavia 
from Greece and the British forces, while a 
quisling regime under Pavelitch was erected in 
Croatia and ‘Serbia was left with an area ap- 
proximately that of 1912.’’ The conclusion is 
that education, mining (which interests Brit- 
ain), and co-operative societies, the heirs of the 
zadrugas (family communities), have increased 
since 1919. History influences all Yugoslavs, for 
the ‘‘Kossovo story, told in a thousand ballads, 
is the key of Serbian history.’’ A map illustrates 
the text. 

WILLIAM MILLER 
Durban, South Africa 


Public opinion and the last peace. By R. 8. Mc- 
Ca.ium, fellow of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1945. Pp. 214. $3.50. 

This timely little volume is at the same time 
scholarly and interesting. And, as sometimes 
happens when the test of scholarship is applied 
to popular and uncritical generalizations, it 
definitively refutes some widespread misconcep- 
tions—in this case about the Versailles Treaty 
itself and about the views that certain promi- 
nent individuals and the general public in Great 
Britain held regarding it. It is too much to ex- 
pect that those who will make and those who 
will criticize the next peace settlement will read 
this book before getting down to business. But 
one can at least hope that they will do so. 

So far as this reviewer is concerned, there is 
only one unfavorable criticism that can be made 
of the book—and that criticism applies to a 
whole series of otherwise interesting British 
books that have recently been published. 
Throughout the narrative there runs the patron- 
izing strain: “Look here, old boy [the reader], 
you and I, with our common sense, can really 
solve this tough problem if only we try hard 
enough. We don’t know all the answers, but 
neither does anyone else; so let’s have a go at 
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it.” Perhaps this is meant to bestow a ‘“‘popular” 
character on the volume; but it soon becomes 
more irritating than appealing. 

Following an excellent chapter on the British 
parliamentary election of 1918, there is an en- 
lightening discussion of the relation between 
various British viewpoints of 1918-19 and the 
drafting of the peace terms. Mr. McCallum is 
fair to all concerned but has a special liking for 
the practical good sense of Lloyd George. 

The succeeding chapters comprise a fascinat- 
ing description of the “retreat from Versailles” 
and the ignoring of the League Covenant. 
There is a clear and convincing analysis of how 
and why and in how far the several British po- 
litical and social groups came to change their 
views on the treaty, on defeated Germany, 
on the succession states, and on the official 
attitudes of France and the United States. 
The author shows how the determination 
of 1918 to be hard on the German “brutes” 
was gradually softened into sympathy for the 
beaten enemy. Among the softening influences 
were the weariness of controversy, a desire for 
the revival of trade, and an uneasy conscience 
bred of victory. 

While feeling, as Professor Shotwell so well 
expressed it, that the peace settlement repre- 
sented a ‘“‘whole greater than the sum of its 
parts,”’ the author none the less staunchly de- 
fends the Versailles Treaty as a “settlement 
based on certain sound principles and elaborated 
with considerable care and skill.”” He makes it 
very evident that the “principal beneficiaries of 
the phrase, ‘the errors of Versailles,’ were Hitler 
and Germany.” 

WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM 
Union College 


Woodrow Wilson and the great betrayal. By 
Tuomas A. BarLey. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1945. Pp. 429. $3.50. 


This is an important book on an important 
subject. Professor Fleming, it is true, wrote, 
more than a dozen years ago, an account of the 
great struggle over the peace treaty, and one 
which can hardly be neglected by any student 
of the subject. But the tone of his work was very 
far from detached; and, moreover, much new 
information has been brought to light since he 
wrote, information that is skilfully exploited by 
Professor Bailey. 

In essence, Bailey comes to the conclusion 


that Woodrow Wilson tipped over his own work 
in 1919 and 1920. The treaty, he believes, could 
have been ratified with reservations in the fall 
of 1919; it could have been ratified with reserva- 
tions in March 1920. On both these occasions 
it was the unyielding attitude of Woodrow Wil- 
son that was responsible for the final disaster 
that overtook him. In November, says the au- 
thor, there was some excuse for the president; 
he hoped, by taking a positive and somewhat 
rigid stand, to arouse American opinion and to 
bring public opinion to bear on the senate of the 
United States. Moreover, he was quite ill; he 
was insulated from those who might have ad- 
vised him; he was convinced by Senator Hitch- 
cock, the Democratic leader in the senate, that 
the strategy of deadlock was sound. But in 
March he was much improved in health and far 
more in touch with affairs; yet he consulted 
with the senate even less than before; he took, 
in the famous Jackson Day letter, a stand which 
inevitably threw the League issue into the cam- 
paign; he deliberately committed himself to a 
course of action which subjected American ad- 
hesion to the League to the risks, the confusions, 
and the equivocations of an electoral contest. 
Even as it was, the March vote on the treaty 
with reservations was 49 to 35 in favor of ratifi- 
cation. There can be little doubt that, had the 
president given the word, the treaty would have 
been ratified. 

To those who revere the memory of Wood- 
row Wilson, this is a painful conclusion, indeed. 
Yet Bailey makes his point in convincing fash- 
ion. It has sometimes been maintained by the 
defenders of the president that if Wilson had 
taken a more yielding attitude, the enemies of 
the League would have merely raised the ante; 
yet it seems fairly clear from a study of the 
facts that on the occasion of the two votes of 
November and of March the senate was ready 
to act, and to act without further discussion, on 
a series of reservations which represented a not 
impossible solution of the League controversy. 
Had the president, at the last moment, relaxed 
his opposition, the treaty would have been 
ratified. 

Once ratified, the treaty, Bailey believes, 
would have been acceptable to the other great 
powers. The reservations, he thinks, were not 
intrinsically objectionable; he cites the famous 
mission of Lord Grey to the United States as 
evidence that the British government wished 
ratification with reservations; he indicates that 
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French official journals took the same view; he 
believes that Italy would have acquiesced and 
that even the Japanese might not have pro- 
tested against the reservation on Shantung. 
Moreover, and this is a point that has often 
been missed, he indicates that in March the 
resolution of ratification required only accept- 
ance by silence, not by positive action. To those 
who point out the difficulties encountered by 
the senate’s conditional ratification of the World 
Court protocol, he points out that in 1920 ‘“‘Eu- 
rope was in a desperate condition .... ; there 
was far less temptation to haggle while Rome 
burned.” 

Of course, there can be no dogmatic assertion 
on the question of the acceptability of the Lodge 
reservations; and the author does not adopt that 
too positive tone which is the mark of the ill- 
trained. But while he cannot be said to have 
demonstrated mathematically the truth of his 
assumptions—while, indeed, he has only a little 
evidence to present on the matter (except in the 
case of Great Britain)—one suspects that he is 
right. Even if he is not, one finds one’s self ar- 
dently desiring that the matter had been put to 
the practical test: that the treaty had been rati- 
fied, not thrown into the presidential campaign, 
and the other signatories of the treaty given a 
chance to accept the reservations of the Ameri- 
can senate. 

One does not feel so certain that Bailey is 
right in drawing from the defeat of the treaty 
conclusions quite as sweeping as those which he 
states in his final chapter. Here, again, one has 
to depend upon hypotheses—a risky business 
and one which the historian enters into at his 
peril. But. is not the historical view usually not 
the apocalyptic view? In spirit, if not in precise 
utterance, the author seems to align himself 
with those who have assumed that the years 
after 1919 would have been utterly different if 
the senate had ratified the Treaty of Versailles. 
I wonder. Was not the reaction of the twenty’s 
and the thirty’s probable in any case? Was not 
the second experience of what aggression means 
needful and inescapable before the American 
people could grasp in its full meaning—if, in- 
deed, they have so grasped it—the inevitability 
of participation in world affairs and the crying 
necessity for an organization of the world for 
peace? 

One needs, also, to say one thing more. The 
inevitable tendency of this, as of Bailey’s previ- 
ous book, is unduly to write down Woodrow 
Wilson. But surely the whole truth about Wil- 
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son is not in these pages. In these days of the 
World Charter and the atomic bomb we must 
look back to Wilson as one who glimpsed a 
great truth and whose very intensity had in it 
a certain nobility. Errors he made, and many of 
them. But perhaps his greatest misfortune was 
to have been born too soon. Perhaps, questions 
of tactics aside, he saw too early what the ma- 
jority of men see today. Perhaps the very cir- 
cumstances of his time made him prophet rather 
than practical statesman, so far as the League 
idea was concerned. This, too, is hypothesis. 
But it is not irrational hypothesis; and it ought 
to be set against the conclusions which form the 
main thesis of Bailey’s scholarly, interesting, 
and well-written volume. 

DEXTER PERKINS 


University of Rochester 


Pioneers in world order: an American appraisal 
of the League of Nations. Edited by HARRIET 
EAGER Davis. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. 272. $2.75. 


This volume consists of sixteen chapters, 
each written by an American who was more or 
less intimately and prominently connected with 
the activities of the League of Nations, with a 
foreword by Raymond B. Fosdick, under- 
secretary-general of the League during the 
first year of its existence. It was prepared under 
the auspices of the League of Nations Associa- 
tion, and it aims to assess both the achieve- 
ments and failures of the League in order to 
discover what contribution the League of 
Nations can make to the world organization 
growing out of the present war. It is, therefore, 
a timely book. It must have been sent to the 
press before the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
were published, because the various articles 
seem to have been prepared without reference 
to those proposals. This is fortunate, for the 
authors were thus at liberty to speak freely 
without the danger of being criticized as hostile 
to the new proposals or, on the other hand, of 
being accused of propagandizing for them. From 
the authors’ conclusions and suggestions, the 
reader can easily decide for himself their prob- 
able attitude toward the plan for a new world 
organization. Although the book will always 
be valuable for its competent description and 
careful evaluation of the various aspects of the 
work of the League of Nations, its chief con- 
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tributions at the moment are its recommenda- 
tions for the future based on an examination of 
the past. Two major conclusions stand out. The 
first is: 


An international organization, to be effective 
in a sudden emergency and to prevent the world’s 
being set aflame again, must have some emergency 
service, like a fire-engine corps, which can act ruth- 
lessly and immediately. This means that the great 
powers, which have both the material power and 
very often the moral obligation to prevent actual 
fighting, must hold a special position and status for 
emergency, able to act, as the Moscow Declaration 
expresses it, ‘‘on behalf of the community of na- 
tions.” Primary responsibility in this contingency 
would be concentrated with those who have the 
power to fulfill it; it would not, as was the tendency 
in the League, be so dispersed into anonymity that 
in the end no one exercised it [p. 11]. 


The second is: 


The League’s bitter experience demonstrates 
that, solid though the structural basis may be, it 
is impossible to create an international agency 
strong enough to hold back the floodgates of future 
war unless the member nations, and particularly the 
great powers, and this means the majority of their 
citizens, give it far more support than they ever 
gave the League..... The great powers, if they 
really want peace, must will it with all their energies. 
Last time the nations only played at peace. None 
made any real effort for peace, much less any real 
sacrifice; none based its domestic or foreign policy 
on the hypothesis that the greatest national and 
international boon was the prevention of any war 
Ip. ol. 


Other conclusions have a bearing upon the 
future world organization. For instance: ‘‘The 
League’s experience .... points very strongly 
to a single, centralized, unitary agency..... 
This could be supplemented with specialized 
or regional agencies, but should always remain 
as the ultimate source of authority” (p. 15). 
Again: “History has shown that there is only 
one sanction, not two, and that if the economic 
sanction is used it must be imposed by nations 
which are ready to take the consequences of 
that action. If the aggressor state decides to 
fight by force of arms against an economic 
sanction, then we must be ready to take up the 
challenge. Otherwise there is no sanction at all” 
(p. 34). Again: “‘The same stigma will not again 
be attached to armaments in the hands of peace- 
loving states. Recognition will be given to the 
fact that certain armaments must be main- 
tained to prevent the rise of another threat 
to the world’s peace” (p. 14). And a final illus- 


tration: “Prevention of war must be effectually 
planned and speedily carried through, or the 
plans of the general staff of a militarist nation 
will carry theday..... The strategy of peace, 
must be as speedy as that of an army General 
Staff” (pp. 33 and 41). 

The book deserves a wide reading. 


F. Lee BENNsS 
Indiana University 


The United States and the World Court. By 
DENNA FRANK FLEMING, professor of politi- 
cal science, Vanderbilt University. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1945. Pp. 
206. $2.00. 


Dr. Fleming has been conspicuous for about 
fifteen years as a crusader, both in print and on 
the air, for international organization and 
against obstructionism in the United States 
senate. His purpose in publishing this book is 
clearly to expose the sins of the senate, with the 
World Court as a case history, so that public 
opinion will do something about the two-thirds 
rule. To arouse the half-deaf average citizen 
from his slumbers, the author pulls out all the 
stops of irony, sarcasm, ridicule, righteous wrath, 
and burning indignation. As a piece of special 
pleading, the tract deserves high praise; some 
of its most eloquent passages are not unworthy 
of a place beside Thomas Paine and William 
Lloyd Garrison. As a sketchy chronological 
overview of the subject, the book is of some 
value; but it is so thin and so inadequately doc- 
umented that it adds little to what we already 
know or to what the author has already written 
—in some cases several times. Actually, about 
one-third of the book is not directly relevant to 
the World Court. 

As sober history, the account leaves much to 
be desired, although in fairness to Fleming it 
must be said that he is not a historian and that 
he has already indicated his lack of sympathy 
for the historian’s cold objectivity. The inac- 
curacies as to figures and dates are so numerous 
as to suggest that much of the material was 
drawn from memory. Spades are habitually 
called “‘steam shovels.” The evidence is almost 
wholly one-sided: Only once does the author 
hint that there are some arguments for the two- 
thirds rule; and seldom does he suggest that 
there was a substantial basis in our history for 
isolationism and for senate fears regarding the 








Monroe Doctrine and immigration. Space does 
not permit detailed reference to the unsound 
generalizations, the contradictions, the false 
analogies, the non sequiturs, the weighted para- 
phrases, the garbled quotations, and the un- 
critical use of sources. 

Too much is attributed to our failure to join 
the World Court. By 1935, when the senate 
finally balked, it would have taken more than a 
body of black-robed jurists to avert the down- 
ward slide into the abyss. The obstructive pow- 
er of the senate, while admittedly bad, is ex- 
aggerated. The uninformed reader will want to 
know what held us together for a century anda 
half or why so crippling a rule could have been 
endured so long by a free people. The fact is that 
only one peace treaty was ever defeated by the 
senate, and that would have passed with reser- 
vations if Wilson had not directed a band of loy- 
al Democrats to vote against ratification with 
the senate reservations—a situation which the 
author passes over. In general, the aim is too 
low, and at the wrong duck. Public opinion kept 
the obstructive senators in office and still toler- 
ates the obstructive two-thirds rule. So long as 
the people are apathetic, uninformed, and unin- 
telligent, no mere revision of the rules is going 
to work a revolution in our foreign policy. 

The author is undoubtedly earnest, and there 
are certainly just grounds for his dissatisfaction 
with senate obstructionism. But how will his 
book contribute to the needed reform? The man 
in the street will never read a treatise on the 
World Court, no matter how sensational the 
rhetorical embroidery. The intelligent layman, 
knowing that there are two sides to moot 
questions, probably will lay the book down with 
misgivings as to the writer’s candor. This is all 
the more reason why the scholar should not de- 
base his currency by stooping to the arts of the 
propagandist, even though the provocation be 
great. The case against the two-thirds rule and 
for international organization is so strong that 
it should be allowed to rest on a clear recital of 
sober facts. Clio does not shriek; if she did, men 
would think her a fishwife. 

Tuomas A. BAILEY 
Stanford University 


Colonies. By Ertc A. WALKER, fellow of St. 
John’s College and Vere Harmsworth profes- 
sor of imperial and naval history in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. (“Current problems” 
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series, No. 20, edited by Str Ernest BArK- 
ER.) Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. 168. $1.25. 


In an introductory chapter this book pre- 
sents the problem of colonies as “a relatively 
small part” of the problem of relationships be- 
tween highly developed and other societies. 
Political dependency is the mark of a ‘‘colony” 
for purposes of the discussion, and “decoloniza- 
tion” is envisaged mainly as a shift from im- 
perial toward self-rule. Even if complete, such 
liberation might leave dependency in the broad- 
er sense, for which no cure has been found. A 
second chapter deals with the moral, military, 
and economic motives of colonization. 

Chapter iii, on colonial conditions, is the 
heart of the book. Most colonial societies are 
tropical or subtropical, and “plural” or “di- 
verse.” “Plural” refers to stratification in a 
common area; “diverse,” to separated ethnic or 
social groups, each confined largely to an area 
of its own. In either case, there is no common 
will among peoples having varied languages, 
foods, occupations, dress, dwellings, traditions, 
gods, and even ideas of right and wrong. Full 
conversion to Europeanism is neither feasible 
nor desirable, and compromises must be pain- 
fully worked out in each case. This chapter ends 
with a general discussion of the “ethics” (includ- 
ing missions), “economics,” and “politics” of 
North Atlantic peoples in contact with such 
conditions. 

In the next chapter the author turns from 
imperial behavior in general to national differ- 
ences. A brief sketch of “trusteeship,”’ with em- 
phasis upon its Anglo-Saxon origins, serves as 
an introduction to sections on French, Dutch, 
Belgian, British, American, and Russian poli- 
cies. This order of treatment makes the use of 
British policy as a preferred model less obtru- 
sive. It also serves to keep “decolonization” in 
view from the first extensive discussion in the 
British section to the opening of the next and 
final chapter, on the future of colonies. Finally, 
and without appearing to slight either, it puts 
the United States and the Soviet Union in 
modest places as contemporary colonizers. 

The political rights of “quasi-colonies” in 
the Soviet system are stressed, but the effect 
is watered down with misgivings about the sys- 
tem itself. Outlying areas or “present-day 
colonies” of the United States are viewed as 
selected and manageable cases, for the most 
part. Government is patterned after that of the 
older mainland terriiories—‘‘a republican form 
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of Crown colony rule.’’ Colonial policy has been 
dictated by a basically continental system with 
a mixture of British and French traditions. 
This system has tended to reject or to relinquish 
dependencies which it could not assimilate with- 
out modifying itself. The French-Dutch-Belgian 
order of treatment is presumably that of im- 
portance after Britain. Of these three, Dut h 
policy is closest to the approved British model; 
Belgian, next. 

For the future, “ultimately” political “de- 
colonization” at a somewhat accelerated pace is 
envisaged. It is assumed that imperial nations 
on our side in the war will keep their colonies, 
the problem being how, how fast, and how much 
imperial rule shall be relaxed. Outright exploi- 
tation is dismissed at the start; international 
rule, much farther on in the discussion. Thus 
liberation becomes a matter of imperial grants, 
which may confer independence, admission into 
the metropolitan state, dominion status, or “‘re- 
sponsible government as the British understand 
it.” Immediate independence is regarded as 
feasible in very few cases. Scheduled liberation 
is criticized, in general, as ‘dead against”’ Anglo- 
Saxon traditions and, in detail, as an unneces- 
sary and often unfortunate pledge. To some 
readers this will recall Wendell Willkie’s views 
on timetables and the British prime minister’s 
vigorous reaction: “We mean to keep our own.” 

Professor Walker regards international rule 
as impracticable but repudiates “unchecked 
rule.” He wants a clear distinction made be- 
tween rule and supervision, but the sort of in- 
ternational supervision which he favors or ex- 
pects is none too clear. The regional co-opera- 
tion here stressed seems to be mainly voluntary 
on the part of the colonizing powers, but he 
concedes that the “‘jealous insistence” of “third 
parties” upon some rights is “not unreasonable.” 
Though these rights are not specified, one thinks 
of demands based upon commerce or upon mi- 
grants such as the Chinese settled in southeast- 
ern Asia. These would fit the author’s admisson 
that the claims might clash with the best inter- 
ests of the dependent people or with orderly 
administration. Walker insists that outside 
representation upon regional councils should be 
such as to leave “rule’’ national and responsible. 
This might have beena good place to raise the 
question of responsibility to whom or to what, 
and to be less vague about the functions of a 
world-wide organization representing all hu- 
manity. 

This book presents a liberal and enlightened 
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British view of colonialism in the postwar world. 
Early in 1945, a year after its dating, it still ap- 
pears to be a likely preview. In the vast recon- 
ditioning for peace which should begin to emerge 
into daylight at San Francisco, subjects other 
than colonial ones may bear most of the “ur- 
gent” labels, and more than token reforms will 
be difficult. There is a considerable hiatus be- 
tween western European and American notions 
of “‘trusteeship,” the American view of which © 
does not get much of a hearing in this book. 

To the imperial nations of western Europe, | 
“trusteeship” should evolve into “partnership” 
with the “trustee”—in some cases into equal 
partnership on the order of dominion status, 
Integration with the imperial state, which is 
little discussed here, may be a solution in some 
cases; but it may also be a formality, evading 
the problem. Unfortunately, the American pub- 
lic has been in a fog as to what its policy-plan- 
ners were thinking. Occasional remarks have 
suggested that officially the United States does 
not quite accept the thesis of the intactness of 
acquired imperial rights, which the holders 
have not been able to defend or to recover un- 
aided. Nor can these rights be defended in the 
future without international support, which 
might well entail some genuinely international 
rights. There is an American tendency to re- 
gard organized humanity, rather than an im- 
perial nation, as the real “trustee.” Security 
enters into the problem; but even it cannot be 
separated entirely from other questions, such as 
commerce, migration, and missions. Actual pro- 
visions for it cou'd be limited to a few cases, how- 
ever, and the larger problem of developing 
freedom left to a future which may be more 
complacent and “‘jelled” than the present. 

It is too bad that the American public is so 
vague about views which must be strongly 
backed if they are to have much chance. More- 
over, the traditional American insistence upon 
commercial rights has become a definite hazard 
during the last two decades, in which the world 
has moved rapidly away from our position. 
Anyone who has been able to follow our official 
understanding and aspirations concerning 
“equal access” can see how wrapped up they are 
in the notion of unconditional most-favored- 
nation treatment as it applied to the world we 
thought we were living in twenty years ago. 

This is a great handicap to our getting to- 
gether on the world-wide question of depend- 
ency with our natural allies. These are the other 
great continental states, Russia and China; 








the nonimperial nations and the dependent 
peoples. Given certain definite views in com- 
mon, crystallized into a program, these nat- 
ural allies could still do a great deal toward 
a broader solution than that of the acquired- 
rights groups in western Europe. The Rus- 
sians, for example, are not likely to be enthu- 
siastic about a world run by largely unregu- 
lated private initiative. They may be more in- 
clined to adopt Walker’s views that the useful- 
ness of European landed settlement in the trop- 
ics is practically at an end, that great companies 
need much more regulation in the public inter- 
est, and that perhaps the small-scale private 
enterprise in a plural society needs still more 
regulation because of a tendency to be short-run 
and underfinanced. The great pity is that the 
British find our liberal and humanitarian views 
most congenial but are frightened by generaliza- 
tions which they attribute to our relative inex- 
perience with the plural-society problem. 

The breadth and cohesion of economic issues 
are lost in this book because of an excessively 
political view. One need hold no brief for the 
old arguments against ‘‘economic imperialism” 
in order to see that imposed rule and imposed 
economy do not flow in precisely the same chan- 
nels. Commercial enterprise and migrations 
beat upon a colony from various directions. 
High-power immigrant initiative reaches back 
into industrial countries, including the imperial 
one, by nonofficial paths and works upon coloni- 
al government from behind. International car- 
tels have even more power than national enter- 
prises to impose extractive economy, unskilled 
labor at coolie wages, and terms of trade which 
remove irreplaceable resources without suitable 
long-run equivalents. 

M. M. KNIGHT 


University of California, Berkeley 


Goerdelers Politisches Testament: Dokumente des 
anderen Deutschland. New York: Friedrich 
Krause, 1945. Pp. 70. $1.60. 


The student of the history of .the Third 
Reich must be grateful for the publication of 
this little book. It sheds much light on a man 
who might have become a sort of German 
Badoglio. In September 1944, however, Carl 
Friedrich Goerdeler was sentenced to be hanged 
after being accused by a National Socialist 
tribunal of having formed a government that 
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was to succeed Adolf Hitler. According to the 
official German account, Goerdeler was con- 
nected with an attempt to kill Hitler in July 
1944, although an anti-Fascist observer has 
maintained that “the alleged attempt on Hit- 
ler’s life of July 20th was a frame-up.’” In any 
case, the material under discussion shows that 
Goerdeler was a prospective leader for a rather 
conservative post-Hitler Germany. 

In the preface the editor and publisher, ap- 
parently one of Goerdeler’s friends, declares 
that during the last twelve years Germany has 
produced many thousands of political martyrs 
and that millions of Germans thought, acted, 
and suffered as Goerdeler did. An introductory 
chapter gives a short account of Goerdeler’s 
life and sets forth his opinions on various impor- 
tant questions. One learns that in 1936 he re- 
signed as mayor of Leipzig after the National 
Socialists had, contrary to his wishes, removed 
the monument erected there to a famous musi- 
cian of Jewish extraction. After his resignation 
Goerdeler engaged in certain anti—National 
Socialist activities and held decidedly anti- 
National Socialist views, to which he repeatedly 
gave literary expression. 

Goerdeler’s main work in that field—it forms 
the bulk of the booklet—was his “‘political testa- 
ment,” designed to be published if something 
should happen to him. This document analyzes 
the origin and triumph of National Socialism, 
describes the administrative, economic, com- 
mercial, legal, moral, and religious situation 
after five years of National Socialist domina- 
tion, and concludes with an appeal to return to 
what the author calls the best traditions of the 
German people. He asks for justice, freedom, 
discipline, more autonomy in local government 
and in labor organizations, a _ well-balanced 
budget, and peaceful trade with other nations. 

Other documents drawn up by Goerdeler 
examine the conditions necessary for the restora- 
tion of what he considers to be order and wel- 
fare. He demands a sound capitalistic system, 
improvements in the life of city-dwellers and 
farmers, certain civil rights, respect for the 
Christian virtues, and “salvation” from bolshe- 
vism and fascism of all kinds. An international 
peace conference should bring about co-opera- 


«T. H. Tetens, “The riddle of the twentieth of 
July,” New Europe, V (1945), 27. Recently an Amer- 
ican journalist has supplied evidence of the existen e 
and scope of this conspiracy (Joel Sayre, “Letter 
from Munich,” New Yorker, Aug. 11, 1945, pp. 55- 
57). See also the New York Times, July 8, 1945. 
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tion between all white races. Special emphasis 
is laid on the thesis that inflationary policies 
lead to ruin. The author also pictures the rage 
of German civilians and army leaders against a 
brutal and mentally ill dictator and his gang and 
regrets the foreign help that fascism received 
through the policy of appeasement. Goerdeler 
declares his willingness to emigrate but adds 
that underground action may prove more useful. 
A eulogistic postscript from an unnamed jour- 
nalist, an index, and two illustrations complete 
the collection of documents, which is nicely 
bound in the colors of the city of Leipzig. 

As it seems desirable to have an English 
translation of this firsthand material on signifi- 
cant aspects of the Third Reich, some sugges- 
tions might perhaps not be out of place. It 
would appear advisable not to conceal the fact 
that at the time of Hitler’s advent Goerdeler, in 
his capacity of mayor, expressed full confidence 
in the new regime.? What his documents really 
demonstrate is the disillusionment of a patriot 
who, like Pastor Niemoeller and many others, 
first ‘‘staked such a measure of faith in false- 
hood.” Goerdeler’s study, ““The great error,” 
should be reproduced in extenso, since the three 
paragraphs given do not adequately represent 
an article of seven pages. This article was ori- 
ginally published in the Deutsche Rundschau‘ 
and consists of an attack upon the American 
New Deal. As Goerdeler was writing in a fascist 
state, he used this subterfuge as a means of 
criticizing National Socialist inflation. Identifi- 
cations such as ‘‘Mussolini—Italian Fascist 
president of ministry (Duce)” can safely be 
omitted from the index, while less well-known 
persons, like ‘the Munich students” who are 
mentioned as “victims” in the preface, need 
more comment. Finally, the subtitle, ““Docu- 
ments of the other Germany,” requires qualifi- 
cation. To think of the “good”’ Germans as be- 
ing a homogeneous entity is just as false as the 
belief, so widespread even among liberal-minded 
people, that there are only ‘“‘bad’”’ Germans. 
Members of the Moscow Committee, the Free 
German Committee in London, or the Council 
for a Democratic Germany in the United States 
may have very different ideals from exiles who 
write in such periodicals as the Deutsche Blaetter 


2See Verhandlungen der Stadtverordneten zu 
Leipzig im Jahre 1933 (n.p.; n.d.), I, 105. 

3 Thomas MAnn, “The end,” Free world, IX 
(1935), 15. 

4 LXIV (1938), 3-9. 
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or Politics. The latter, again, differ much from 
Goerdeler, whose hero was Carlyle’s Frederick 
the Great.s The strength of the propagandist is 
often his ability to cloud the issues; that of the 
historian is his obligation to distinguish them. 


HeEtmvut HirscH 


Roosevelt College of Chicago 


The study of modern history: an inaugural lecture 
delivered at Cambridge on 14 November 1944. 
By H. BUTTERFIELD, professor of modern 
history and fellow of Peterhouse. London: 
G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1944. Pp. 34. 2s. 


Professor Butterfield, worthy successor to 
Professor Harold Temperley, believes that the 
historian who merely tries to learn all he can 
about a past event or period is only half a his- 
torian. The whole historian has a twofold task: 
“One half of him seeks to know more about the 
men and events and to describe them with 
greater accuracy or in fuller detail; but there is 
a tension within him, and another half of his 
mind strains to discover some meaning in the 
procession of the centuries, some pattern in the 
shifting combinations of circumstances” (p. 7). 
It is worth repeating that the second half is 
driven to discover two things: ‘some meaning 
in the procession of the centuries” and ‘‘some 
pattern in the shifting combinations of circum- 
stances.’’ The modern historian, therefore, must 
fit his themes into the stretch of general history 
at the same time that he must fix his eyes “not 
on history which is mere narrative or ‘resurrec- 
tion,’ but on historical explanation and the sys- 
tem which emerges from it” (p. 13). In such a 
striving after historical explanation, ‘‘history, 
which begins as a study of human beings—and 
which must never lose sight of its original prin- 
ciple—becomes more immediately the study and 
analysis of what (if words were only elastic 
enough) one would call the system of necessity 
which is ever at play over the lives of men” 
(p. 19). Consequently, Butterfield believes “the 
recommendation that we should study problems 
rather than periods” to be ‘“‘the most useful in- 
junction ever given to students of history” 
(p. 25). 

This lecture is strangely reminiscent of recent 


’ See Verhandlungen, pp. 104-5. 








essays by Professor Roy Nichols' and J. H. 
Hexter;? and doubtless, if the reviewer were 
sufficiently informed, he could name similar 
recent essays by Russians, Frenchmen, and 
Chinese—perhaps even Germans, Italians, and 
Japanese. For it is today painfully obvious that 
“the past for the sake of the past” is a luxury 
the world can no longer afford and that more 
historians must learn the lesson that Butter- 
field learned from Temperley: ‘The merely 
technical narrative reproduced in dry lines and 
based on purely diplomatic [or one might sub- 
stitute “political,” “economic,” “military,” etc.] 
sources” is not in itself “entirely satisfying,” 
because “all the veins of the finished story 
should run with the treasure of a wider history” 
(p. 4). “It is good for us....to exercise our 
more adult minds on what are profound and 
magnificent themes” (p. 24). 


Louis GOTTSCHALK 


University of Chicago 


The philosophy of American history. Vol. I, The 
historical field theory; Vol. II, Periods in 
American history. By Morris ZUCKER. New 
York: Arnold-Howard Publishing Co., 1945. 
Pp. 694; 1070. $8.50. 

From its bulk and its intensity this must be 
taken as an earnest effort to establish relativity, 
the field theory, and indeterminacy as the in- 
tellectual bases for history-writing. Unfortu- 
nately, the work does not succeed in conveying 
a satisfactory conception either of history or of 
relativity. Historians and their readers are not 
likely to be satisfied with Mr. Zucker’s definitely 
limited and very slightly developed definition 
of history. In spite of Augustine, whom he does 
not quote, and in spite of Marx, whom he often 
does, Zucker is satisfied with the simple formula: 
“History is the record of events in society.” A 


* “History and the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil,” American historical review, L (1945), 491-99. 


? Reviewing Karl Polanyi’s Great transformation. 
(New York, 1944), American historical review, L 
(1945), 501-5. 
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relativist, it would seem, should be more con- 
cerned with the problems of the “field” indi- 
cated by history as process, history as socio- 
psychological fact (of any given present), and 
history as artifact. From his simplified basis, 
Zucker, without clarifying his process, imme- 
diately proceeds to his definition of the philos- 
ophy of history, “the study of the laws of mo- 
tion in society.”’ Similar non sequiturs are com- 
mon th oughout the work. From this, and from 
more direct avowals, it becomes apparent that 
the author’s real purpose is fundamentally 
“the search for social laws underlying the events 
of history.” 

Unfortunately, on the other hand, Zucker is 
content to refer only casually (but frequently) 
to “the revolutionary function of relativity” 
without condescending to explain either rela- 
tivity or its function in the historical problem. 
Although he recognizes that in science “causal- 
ity yielded without a struggle” (p. 658), he con- 
tinues to insist that “scientific history.... 
must remain inflexible in its determination to 
establish causality in social phenomena” (p. 
684). In the brief paragraph that is all that the 
author contributes to our definition of the “‘His- 
torical field theory” there appears the surprising 
siatement that “happenings of historical signifi- 
cance are derived from the operation of definite 
social laws which are causal in character.”’ This 
seems to point to a new philosophy, beyond 
Newton and beyond Einstein, somewhat on the 
order of Pytheagoreanism or neo-Platonism. 

These huge volumes, indeed, leave essentially 
untouched the great problem which our time 
imposes on the thoughtful historian and which 
ihe author deserves credit for pointing out, if 
only with a gesture. The numerous pages are 
filled with criticism, often carping and often 
based on miscomprehension, of scattered utter- 
ances of a certain rather limited and curiously 
chosen group of historians. The great problem— 
what Newtonianism meant in the history of the 
historical function among the Europeans and 
what the general meaning may be for the histo- 
rizing European of the new patterns of thought 
in relation to that concluded epoch—is still 
wholly virgin. 

F. L. NussBauM 


University of Wyoming 
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United Nations in the Atlantic war, and “had Ire- 
land been united and no part available to the Allies, 
they might have lost the war” (pp. 76-77). 

No less important was the eventual Allied su- 
periority in quality and quantity of aircraft produc- 
tion. The Russian counteroffensive which saved 
Stalingrad was successful because Germany had lost 
air superiority—“‘their shortage of aircraft blinded 
them” (p. 61). By 1944 Rommel had been defeated 
and Stalingrad saved. These events, which turned 
the course of the war, were possible because “‘in out- 
put of tanks, aircraft, guns, and material equipment 
of all kinds the Allies had at last outstripped the 
Germans.” The big advantage which Hitler “had 
secured for himself before starting had been worked 
off” (pp. 61-62). The British output of heavy bomb- 
ers had been trebled by 1942, and American planes 
based on Britain and the Lancaster heavy bomber, 
which could be built in approximately one-third the 
time required by its predecessors in that class, were 
put into the air over Germany. Soon precision bomb- 
ing, the increased weight of bombs dropped, and 
“bombing round the clock” gave the Allies air su- 
premacy over Germany and, as far as that country 
was concerned, marked the turning-point in the 
struggle. The destruction of Ruhr industries in July 
1943 was so serious that Germany never recovered 
the loss, and by March of the following year German 
fighter planes ceased to offer effective resistance. 

In a short epilogue the author calls attention to 
certain features omitted from the main story ‘which 
ought not to be entirely ignored in a final review” 
(p. 139). Among these are the contributions of the 
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United Nations other than the Big Three, various 
phases of Japanese aggression before Pearl Harbor, 
“‘the degree to which the war defined itself as one not 
merely against aggression, but against barbarism’’ 
(p. 142), and the importance of the moral factor in 
military strength. Hitler, “in his own queer way” 
was an “arch-educationist”’ and from his advent to 
power set about “controlling every avenue to the 
German mind” so that ‘‘by such methods he blinded, 
brutalized, and fanaticized his people” (p. 144). In 
commenting on the spiritual factors determining 
the outcome of the war, the author concludes: “The 
greatest poets of the ancient world . . . . were at one 
in thinking that success evilly won cannot last, be- 
cause it ends in infatuating the winner. The single 
greatest turning-point in this war was Hitler’s un- 
provoked attack on Russia. .... But that in launch- 
ing it he overreached himself is now obvious; and if 
one asks why he did so, it is difficult not to give 
weight to the ancient argument” (pp. 144-45). 
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Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Fourth 
series. Vol. XXVII. London: Royal Historical 
Society, 1945. Pp. 106. 

Four essays in this volume are concerned with 
medieval history, but the fifth deals with the modern 
period. In this short article of twenty-three pages, 
entitled “Bismarck and the three emperors’ alliance, 
1881-87,” W. N. Medlicott re-evaluates the chan- 
cellor’s statesmanship in his diplomatic relations 
with Austria and Russia in the early 1880’s. Besides 
the better-known documents, the author has used 
material in the Vienna archives, including the cor- 
respondence of Baron Haymerle, the Austrian for- 








eign minister. Medlicott takes issue with the general- 
ly held view that the alliance of 1881 was, on Bis- 
marck’s part, “a statesmanlike achievement which 
at least removed for the time being the likelihood of 
open conflict in the Near East” (p. 61). After dis- 
cussing the situation at some length, he sums up, 
the ‘‘three emperors’ alliance was certainly a failure, 
whether we view it as an attempt to provide a modus 
vivendi for Austrian and Russian interests in the 
Balkans, or as a means of satisfying Bismarck’s 
craving for formal guarantees of security” (p. 81). 
In conclusion the author writes: ‘“We must, there- 
fore, reject appreciations of Bismarck’s later foreign 
policy which confine themselves too closely to prais- 
ing the ingenuities of his diplomatic technique; the 
three emperors’ alliance is perhaps the clearest ex- 
ample of the extent to which these ingenuities could 
defeat their own purpose”’ (p. 83). 


Behemoth: the structure and practice of National So- 
cialism, 1933-1944. By FRANz NEUMANN. New, 
enl. ed. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1944. Pp. 649. $4.00. 

The new edition of this comprehensive study 
suffers somewhat from what the publishers term 
with considerable understatement ‘‘present difficul- 
ties in manufacture.’ These difficulties have caused 
the author to attach his substantial additions to the 
original text in the form of an appendix of about one 
hundred pages. The appendix is arranged according 
to the pattern of chapters in the two parts into which 
the first edition of the work was divided. The par- 
ticular usefulness of the new materials lies partly in 
their supplementary information on the men who 
staff the various organizations of the Nazi state— 
or, at least, did staff it at the time the appendix was 
written. The list of Gawleiters (pp. 534-35) may serve 
asa possible roll for future war-criminal trials. An- 
other welcome addition is the account of the rise of 
Himmler, the police, and the S.S. The bulk of the 
new text, however, deals with the more recent eco- 
nomic and social developments in the Third Reich 
itself and in the Lebensraum it controlled at the peak 
of its power. The events of July 1944, however, have 
rendered obsolete some statements—for instance, 
the one at the very end of the appendix (p. 632): 
“‘The army leadership is still quite distinct from the 
party.” 

On the whole, this edition of Behemoth represents 
a welcome improvement over the earlier one. It fills 
an important need by furnishing a detailed picture 
of certain trends of Nazi economy and administra- 
tion. It is to be hoped that after the fall of Hitler 
Germany the author may be abie to amalgamate the 
present materials into a final and definitive account 
of the Nazi state, that weird Behemoth of our age. 
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introduction by GrEEKMORE Fatu. London: 
Gollancz, 1946. 6s. 
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A short history of Germany. By S. H. STEINBERG. 
New York: Macmillan; Cambridge: University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 304. $3.00. 


This book is in many respects disappointing. In 
the first place, its title is definitely misleading. It is 
not a general survey of German history, but rather 
a monograph concerned with one special aspect of 
the story of Germany—the problem of German 
unity versus particularism, which has troubled Ger- 
many since early times. As an account of this funda- 
mental problem of German history the book is fac- 
tual and readable, sometimes overburdened with 
dispensable details, but always vivid and stimu- 
lating. 

Yet even within these limitations the work has 
definite shortcomings. The story of German par- 
ticularism—of Germany’s failure to attain national 
unity when Britain and France did—cannot be 
written adequately without a discussion of Ger- 
many’s geographical makeup. Unfortunately, the 
author fails to discuss the geopolitical factors which 
helped delay German unification for centuries. 

As Steinberg is concerned with a primarily politi- 
cal problem, he discusses but briefly the economic 
and social aspects of Germany’s history. Cultural 
developments are omitted altogether. But even 
many a political phenomenon which has direct bear- 
ing upon the problem of German national unity is 
treated unsatisfactorily. Reformation, Prussianism, 
and political romanticism are barely touched upon, 
and the discussion of naziism is regrettably super- 
ficial. Thus the book will hardly be useful to the gen- 
eral reader looking for an introduction to German 
history nor will it be satisfactory as a textbook for 
classroom use. Even those interested in the specific 
problem with which it deals will find its usefulness 
limited by the lack of a bibliography. One minor er- 
ror may be pointed out in a work otherwise remar- 
ably free of factual inaccuracies: Carl Schurz was 
secretary of the interior in Rutherford B. Hayes’s 
administration, not in that of Lincoln. 
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The public schools and the nation. By A. B. BADGER. 
London: Hale, 1944. Pp. 160. 8s. 6d. 


From Virgil to Milton. By C. M. Bowra. London: 
Hale, 1945. 15s. 


Sculpture today in Great Britain, 1940-1943. By 
ARTHUR T. BROADBENT. Forest Hills, N.Y.: 
Transatlantic Arts, 1945. Pp. 48. $2.00. 
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study in competition. By D. L. Burn. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1945. 27s. 6d. 


A short history of England. By Epwarp P. CHEYNEY, 
professor emeritus of European history in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Rev. and enl. ed. 
Boston: Ginn, 1945. Pp. 948. $2.60. 

Professor Cheyney has revised the final chapter 
of the 1927 edition of this textbook and added ma- 
terial covering the last eighteen years. The last chap- 
ter of the earlier work has been rearranged in three 
parts: a chapter on ‘Social changes, 1906-1914,” 
another on “‘Great Britain and the first World War, 
1914-1918,” while the sections from the earlier chap- 
ter dealing with the period after 1918 have been 
combined with new material on developments from 
1926 to 1935 in achapter entitled ‘Years of troubled 
peace, 1918—1935.’’ Chapters on ‘‘Aggression, 1935— 
1939,” ‘‘Britain’s part in the second World War, 
1939-1941,” and “Britain, the United Nations, and 
the war’’ bring the story down to the end of August 
1944. The new edition is 190 pages longer than the 
1927 revision of this work, which was first published 
in 1905. The revision of the text in this section is not 
very extensive, although the materials on such sub- 
jects as the origin and growth of the Labor party, 
British socialism, the woman’s suffrage move- 
ment, and Ireland have been recast with some 
omissions and new emphases warranted by recent 
scholarship and a longer perspective. About two- 
sevenths of the 1945 edition is devoted to the history 
of the last forty years. Care has been taken to de- 
scribe the situation and the problems arising in India 
and Ireland and other parts of the Empire and 
Commonwealth, and the consideration given to con- 
ditions in foreign countries makes it quite clear that 
England is more concerned with general world af- 
fairs than formerly. In this section, also, the author’s 
understanding of Britain’s economic and social prob- 
lems is very evident, and he clearly indicates the 


progress she has made in solving them. The style is 
clear and readable here, though it seems to lack the 
inspiration which marks the portion of the book 
dealing with the medieval and Tudor periods. 

The slight revision of the section on the indus- 
trial revolution, the inclusion of two maps indicating 
the shift in population in England in the eighteenth 
century, and the three additional paragraphs dealing 
with economic theory are improvements. Noting 
these changes, the reader will probably wish that the 
author had undertaken a more thoroughgoing revi- 
sion of other portions of the book dealing with the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The title of 
chapter xx is changed from “‘The growth of democ- 
racy, 1852-1906,” to “‘The growth of empire, 1852- 
1906,”’ but the content of the chapter remains prac- 
tically the same. Since it purports to cover the sig- 
nificant aspects of English development in that 
eventful fifty-four years in one chapter of thirty- 
four pages, the difficulty of finding a proper title is 
obvious. 

The annotated bibliographies at the ends of the 
chapters have been revised throughout. A short sec- 
tion of this bibliography devoted to poetry and fic- 
tion and another on contemporary sources list a 
number of English works which throw light on the 
history of the period. But aside from this, there is 
almost no reference to cultural development in the 
part of the book dealing with English history after 
the seventeenth century. Beowulf, Chaucer, Lang- 
land, Shakespeare, Milton, and other earlier writers 
receive attention, but this consideration ends with 
two good paragraphs on Bunyan and after that al- 
most no reference is made to literary development. 
In the field of historical writing Bede, Matthew 
Paris and the other chroniclers, Francis Bacon, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh are treated briefly, but Gibbon, 
Macaulay, Acton, and the later historians receive no 
mention in the text. English architecture seems to 
end with Wren, painting with Lely, and interest in 
science with the founding of the Royal Society in 
1662, for Newton, Lyell, Darwin, and other more 
recent scentists do not appear. Burke’s Reflections 
on the French Revolution is mentioned, Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of nations is referred to in the discussion on 
free trade (it does not find a place under either au- 
thor or title in the index, however), but Bentham, 
Malthus, and Ricardo are ignored. John Stuart 
Mill’s interest in woman’s suffrage is apparently his 
only importance. Thus after 1688, the emphasis is 
almost entirely on political and economic develop- 
ment. In view of the excellence of the treatment 
given to social, especially cultural, aspects of the 
earlier period, this neglect is regrettable not only be- 
cause of the distorted view which it must give the 
student but also because of the loss to historical 
writing. It may be hoped that an author who can 
portray medieval and Tudor England with such in- 
sight and charm will undertake to do a similiar thing 
for the later period as well. On the other hand, one 
must be grateful for the added material in the last 








two hundred pages, which deal so competently with 
politics, economic history, and international affairs. 
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